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are devoted to the ioiereita airil edTweemeiR of educetloa. 
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^ Yale Cottego. 

The principal object of the author, was, to give Goegnphj thA 
scientific arrangement which has been so saocessfully applied to 
other branches of study, tittle or no user has hitherto been madov 
b^ the greater number of writers, of the important j»r»i«c^le« ^ cfar> 
aification, in reducing geography to theybrm of a fctence, and thw 
increasing the facility of acquirmg and retaimng its dettUs. Tbo 
work is accompanied by an Atlas on a new plan, eihibiting in eoiuez- 
ion with the outlines of countries, their climate and prddctetioii, their 
prevailing Religion, forms of Government, and decrees of Cirtliiatioa 
with the comparative size of Towns, Rivers and Moontaitts. The plaa 
is ingenious. We think Mr. Woodbridg e has succeeded Well in hSs 
design, and deserves the thanks and the patronage of the eemmiinitj. 
Rev. AsHBKL Grbbn, D. D. late Pretident ofPrimeeton CoUegt» 

The {flan is ingenious and quite original. It is admirably adapted 
to the capacities of the young : and cannot fail te arreit and fix their 
attention. The study of geography will no longer prove An irksome 
task, to perplex the mind and burden the memory ; but will become 
a deliffhtful exercise, a sort of mental recreation, which wUl oon- 
tinuaUy cheer and enliven the pupil's exertions, and prompt him for- 
ward, almost unconsciously, to the attainment of o*e or the moi^ 
difficult, useful, and ornamental branches of education. 
Rev, Zephaniah Swift Moore, D. D. late Pretident ofAp^ 
hent College, 

The plaa is aew, ingenious, and interesting. The author has form* 
cd his plan with a due respect to the laws of mind. A correct dasti- 
fication and arrangement of the objects of knowledge, comprised ia 
any of the sciences, is of primary importance. The work is, in my 
opinion, the best fitted of any thing I have seen, toexdte ia the 
learner an interest in attending to the science of Geography^ to 
facilitate his progress, and to discipline his mind. 
Rev, Chauncbt A. Goodrich, Pnfessorof Rhetoric in ToTc 
CoUege. 

The eprstem' of dassifieaHon which peouliarl^ distiagnishes your 
work, is excellently adapted to facilitate the acquisition of kaowledgOy 
and to impress it on the memory, especially when applied to the naps, 
and connected in early life with strong and interesuag asaodttionsr. 
Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudett, Principal of the American 
Asylttmfor the Deaf and jhtrnJ^, 

I have no doubt, one month's trial of it wfll satisfy the fkther of a 
family, or the intelligent master of a schoA, that it combines advan- 
tages, which render it superior to any book of the kind, for a noular 
purpose, now extant. i_ u _^ •.-*»« 

Bight edftioB»ofthfaworfc,constetlngof morethsnm0opcog«*«'«7«» 
disposed of Bisee its firat puUication, and the denniKl *■ »*V"i;S-S5!l'eM be 
claimed, that mor. inteUig»^,nnd n ^r^r.l^^'^^hl^i^^^S^'^ 
drawn from this work and rttmined inthtmind, than cj»n be procurea iron* 
Similar work for schools eatant. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

It is by comparing facts of the same kind, by Bmagitkg 
them in clastet and reducing them to general prineipUt^ tliat 
so much simplicity and beauty have been given to modem 
works of science. We are not now compellml to learn every 
fact in philosophy by itself; but a single statement or principle 
is given, which includes a thousand particulars, and enables us 
to judge correctly in many cases where we have no other means 
of information. 

This valuable method of instruction has not been gene- 
rally adopted in systems of Geography. Most works on this 
science are arranged in a manner which seems only adapted 
to a gazetteer, or a book of reference. £very variety of in- 
formation, in politics, history, topography, and natural ad- 
ence, is collected under the head of each country ; and facts 
of the same kind are usuaUy scattered /under so many differ- 
ent hei^, that it is a laborious tai& to form correct views 
of any single subject. The hope of applying the principles 
so much valued in other sciences to Geography, induced 
the author to undeitake the present work. The merit of 
some already published would otherwise have rendered it 
unnecessary. That the execution is imperfect, is almost 
a matter of course in a first essay. The narrow limits also 
to which he was confined, and the danger of encroaching 
t&o much at once on established methods, prevented the 
full execution of his plan. In a larger work, which is now 
in press, the system has been rendered more complete and 
extensive. 

The importance of gaining general views on every subject 
which the mind can comprehend, is generally acknowledged. 
The traveller who ascends an eminence from which he 
can overlook a great city at a single glance, with an espe- 
rienced guide to point out the most prominent buildings and 
remarkable objects, is prepared to examine every part with 
more interest, and will gain a more distimvt conception of 
the whole, than he could ever attain by wandering from one 
street to another. The painter observes the outlines of 
a landscape before he attends to the smaller objects. The 
anatomist studies the skeleton of the human frame, before 
he exmineB its minute organs. On the same pnmjiplef* 
1* 
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t&6 stadeflt in (xeo^phy shoiild fii the great outlines of 
the sabjeet in his mindi before he attempts to learn those 
minute partieulars whioh fonn only the *^ filling up'' of the 
picture. Indeed, this method of study is pecubarly appfica- 
ble to this subject. Clunate, productions, religion and civ- 
ilisation have their ownlimits, which are not.dependent on the 
viU'of kings, or the changing boundaries of states. 

In the present work, every subject of this kind, b consider- 
ed as belonging to General Geography. A chapter is de- 
voted to each subject, that the pupil may receive deep and 
distinct impressions before another is introduced ; and gen- 
eral statements are made which include the most* important 
facts on this subject in every portion of the world. In the 
same manner, those characteristics of a ^at division of the 
earth, which are similar in all its countries, are described by 
a single remark, and the pupil is referred to this, instead of 
repeating it for each country. Thus, when it is stated that 
savage na^ons ^ have little knowledge of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts," (p. 48,) the pupil knows of course, after ex- 
amining the state of nations on his chart, that this is t]^e of 
tlie Siberians, the Indians, &c. When he is told that the 
countries of the Torrid Zone produce the ** finest fruits and 
the most bea,utiful vegetables,** ^p. 38,) the mere inspection of 
his map will show Mm that this is the fHct in Hindoostan, 
Guinea, Sic, In the same manner, when he learns that the 
Northern Countries of Europe ^ have neither spring nor au- 
tumn*' like ours, (p. 107,) he need not be told again that this 
is the case in Sweden, Norway, and Lapland. By this method 
the time, and space, and e^ort of memory, which would be 
necessary in repeating the statement under each country, are 
^ved, and the comparison renders the idea more valuable to 
tjie learner. 

In acquiring a knowledge of Physical Geography, this 
method is particularly useful. When subjects so unchang- 
ing as the climate and productions of the earth, are asso- 
ciated with its political divisions, the pupil is not only lia- 
ble to great inaccuracy in his views, but will often find his 
ideas tibrown into confusion, by the frequent changes in the 
names, extent, and boundariec^ of states. But on the plan 
proposed, some degree of permanency is given to our know- 
ledge, and much of this inconvenience is avoided. The na- 
tural features of every portion of the globe remain the same, 
whatever names or states may be found within it. In addi- 
tion to this, we can often judge with correctness of countries 
inezplored by travellers, from knowing the region in which 
i§j fie« To supply^UiQ deficiencji^s of general views, it is only 
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necessary to state under the head of each country, the inqpor* 
tant peculiarities which distin^ruish it from others in the same 
re^on, or in a similar state of society. 

In this work, the principle of eomparison is also ap* 
plied to the difficult sobjeot of nnmberi ; and moontains, riv- 
ers, cities, &c. are arranged- in classes, according to their 
size. This method not only ** relieyea the memory ft>Qm a 
fniitless burden, by sufastitatuiff a ftw numbers lor many," but 
it leads to those comparisons m known with unknown objeetSi 
without which numbers are of tittle Talue. 

In every part of the work, the author has also kept tim 
principle in riew, that no langvage can impress ideas so deep* 
ly on the mind as infornuSion addre$$ed to ffu eye. It is 
peculiarly important to adopt this method in a science that 
treats cMefty of viaibU BbjeeU^ of which it is impoariUe to 
gain a complete idea without inspection or delineations. A 
description cannot give so distinct views of the geography 
of a t»nntry as a map ; and no words can so fully convey 
the idea of a remarkanle custom or curiority as a dramng or 
engrovifig* 

On these principles is founded the plan which forms the 
basis of the following work, of obliging the pupil, by means of 
« questions, to acquire his knowledge of natural geography ai« 
most entirely from an atlas. In order' to ftiimish a more 
complete delineation of countries, the class of each object is 
marked upon it in the maps of this work ; and by means of 
distinct numbers and characters, they exhibit, not only the 
place of rivers, mountains and cities, but their tite^ the 
eapitais of countries, and the seats of ymetrtUUi. In the 
Cnart of the inhabited world, not only the HttMion and euf- 



which mark their elimatej and point out in the list of animals 
and vegetables, such as are usually found in them. With the 
same objects in view, a series of wgravings has been wleoled 
from the works of distinguidied travellers and other au^ors^ 
many of which will be found to ocmvey Ideas which no de- 
scription could have Aimished. . 

It has been proved by ezpwience that the various methods 
described, not only ^oblige the pupil to undewtand what 
he is learning, but increase his interest in the^ewMly They 
are also fitted to improve his mmd, to «»»« ™*.>*? ^^^ 
of arranging his knowledge, and to «»»* ^^If .?* ^^t? 
those geSe^l view* which are so important to Ae oonect 
nmofhh judgment on ell sul^ects. To a»d stUl ftHftc 
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XlV SBUABKS VOE XSSVKOCTMMS. 

It is paHienlarly rMommended that the piipil be early Unght 
the eoneot pzoAonciatioA of neiaes, by reading a portion in the 
aceented tables, at the end of this work, every day. 

The plan of the present work is to embrace ereiy thinf as 
nraeh as possible in general descriptions, to be applied to par- 
ticular countries included in them. In order te gain the lull 
advantage of the system, it is important often to call np the 
pupil's attention and rttteah his memory, by questions referring 
to these descriptions. The following <|iieBtions fttmish an ex- 
ample of this mode of examination. They may be used for a gen- 
eral review of the book, and made more or less minute, accord- 
ing to the views of the instructor, and the capacity of the pupil. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEWINO, 

to be aruiMredfor each country. 

In what Zone and in what part of it is — — ?* What is the 
general climate of that part of the Earth f (See deicrtptioj^ of 
Zones and Climates,) What is the state of civilisation / {See 
Chart.) Describe that state. (See article CwUitation,) What 
is the government f (See Chart.) Describe that government. 
{See article Oooemmeni.) What is the religion ? (See Chart.) 
Describe this religion. (See article ReHgion.) 

To which division of t does * belong ? What 

is the general dimate of these countries, and of that part of 
■ * in the same latitude ? What are generally their ex- 
ports? What is the character of .the people ? (See description 
of the country^ and of that division <f America^ Europe^ Asia^ 
or Africa^ to which it belongs.) W&at is the population, and 
how does it compare with the United States ? (See Chart,) 

In what region as to climate is it situated ? (See table tf 
CUmates.) What vcffetables may you expect in it ? (See 
Table.) What animals ? What is the state of its manufac- 
tures f (See article Manufntctures.) What can you say of its 
commerce ? (See Commerce.) What is the state of literature 
and education f (See Literature.) 

* Here insert the name of the country. 

t Here insert the name of the quarter of the globe to which it be- 
longs. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Geography is a description of the Earth. 

1. It has been found by sailing round the Earthy that 
it is a vast globe or ball. 

This is also proved by the circular shadow of the 
Earth on the' Moon in an Eclipse, and by the appearance 
of a ship at sea, where the highest part is always seen 
first. 

2. The Earth is inhabited on all sides by men and 
animals, and covered with trees and vegetables, which 
are kept on it by the. attraction of gravitation. 

ASTRONOMY. 

3. The Earth is one of the planets or moving stars, 
which revolve round the Sun, described in the science 
of Astropomy. 

4. There are seven primary planets in our system, 
revolving round the Sun in the following order: begin- 
ning at the Sun. 1. Mercury; ^2. Venus; 3. the 
Earth ; 4. Mars ; 5. Jupiter ; 6. Saturn ; 7* Hersche) 
or the Georgium Sidus. The paths pf these planets 
round the Sun are called their orbits^ and afe repre- 
sented in the figure on the following page. 

5. There are 18 secondary planets or moons, re* 
volving round these primaries, of which the Earth has 
1, Jupiter 4, Saturn 7^ and Herschel d 

6. Four very sm^l planets, called asteroids — Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno and VesCa, have, been discovered, revol* 
vling between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

7. Besides these, more than 400 comets^ or stars with 
bright trains, have been seen revolving round the Sun. 

8. All these bodies form the Solar System, and re- 
ceive their light and heat from the Sun mthe centre. 

2 
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niTBODTJCTION. 

7%e Solar Sytiem. 




9. The Sun is an immense body, a million times 
larger than the Earth, and 95 millions of miles from 
us. It is 883,000 miles in diameter, and turns on its 
own axis in 25 days. 

10. Mercury is a small planet, so near the Sun that 
it is seldom seen. 

Venus is a bright star, nearly as large as the Earth. 
When it rises a short time before the Sun, it is called 
the Morning Star ; when it sets soon after the Sun, 
the Evening Star. 

The EareA is nearly 8000 miles in diameter, moving 
round the Sun in one year, or 365 days 6 hours, at the 
rate of ^,000 m*les an hour. 
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Mars is a planet much smaller than the Earth, of a 
red, fiery colour. 

Jupiter is nearly 1500 times larger than the Earth, 
and the largest of all the planeu. 

Saturn is 1000 times larger than the Earth, sur* 
roiindMl by a broad, flat ring. 

Herschely the most distant of the planets, is 90 times 
as large as the Earth, but is seldom feen without a 
telescope. 

11. The Moon is only 2180 miles in diameter. It 
is 240,000 miles from the Earth, and revoKes round it 
in 27i days. 

12. The revolution of the Earth round the Sun is 
called the annual or yearly revolution, and causes the 
changes of the seasons. 

13. Besides this revolution, the Earth turns, like a 
wheel, on its own axis, once in 24 hours ; and as the 
Sun enlightens only one half the globe at once, each 
part is alternately in the light and shade. 

This motion causes day and night, and is called the 
diurnal or daily revolution. 

14. The oth^r planets have similar revolutions, but 
in various times. 

The diaiheters, distances and motions of the phuiets are de- 
scribed in the following table. 





Diam- ; Distcuice 


Day, or 


kear, or HoUi.y 


• 


eter in from the sun 


revolution 


revolution 


motion 




miles. in miles. 


on axis. 


round sun. 


i^ orbit. 


Mercury 


3,000 36mUlions. 


unknown. 


3 months. 


111,000 


^ 




hf$. m, 






Venus 


7,600 68 doi 


23 20 


7 do. 


81,000 


Earth 


7,900 95 do. 


23 56 


12 do. 


68,000 


Mars 


4,200 |l44 do. 


24 39 


23 do. 


66,000 


Jupiter 


89,0001491 do. 


9 55 


12years^ 


30,000 


Saturn 


79,0001901 do. 


10 16 


29i do. 


22,000 


Herschel 


35,000 1800 do. 


unknown. 


rtSi do. \ io,uw 
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15. The comets move irregularlyi sometimes com- 
ing very near the Sun, and then flying off beyond the 
most distant planet. 

Only a few have been known to return, and at inter- 
vals of 75, 100, or 200 years. 

16. The remaining stars are called fi^ud stars^ be- 
cause they keep nearly the same place in the heavens 
from age to age. They may be distinguished firom the 
planets by their twinkling light. 

About 1000 may be seen in a clear night, by the 
eye ; but from the examinations made with telescopes 
it is probable that there are many millions. 
• They are at an immense distance from us, and are 
supposed by many to be suns in other systems, like 
our solar system. 

HuesHont. /.—What is Geography ? What is the figure of 
the Earth f How is it known f How many planets are there ? 
How mjiny moons or secondary planets ? How many asteroids 
and comets ? What system do these bodies form f Describe 
Mercury — ^Venus — ^the Earth — Mars — ^Jupiter — Saturn— Her- 
fichel — ^the Moon. 

What is the revolution of the Earth round the Sun called, 
and what does it oaus^ ? What other motion has the Earth, 
and what does it cause ? Have the other planets the same 
motion ? 

Leave questions marked (JL)for Review, 

II, Mention the diameters of the planets in order. {See 
the table,) What is the distance of each planet from the 
Sun ? What is the day of each of the planets ? What is the 
year of each ? How many miles do they move in an hour ? 
Describe the comets. How many comets have been known 
to return ? What are the remaining stars called, and why f 
How many fixed stars can be seen with the naked eye, and 
how many are there supposed to be f What are they supposed 
to be ? 

EXPLANATIONS 
Preparatory to the, use of the. Maps. . 

17. The most correct representation of the Earth's 
surface, with the proper distance and size of its parts, 
IS an artificial globe. 
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18. A Map is a picture of the sorface of the Earth as 
it would appear to, a person at some distance above it. 

19. A Chart is a representation of the surface of the 
Earthy as if it were spread out on a plane or levels 
used chiefly by Mariners. 

20. There are four cardinal points of the compass, 

North, South, East, and West ; 'marked N — S E. 

— W. 

East is that part of the heavens in which the Sun 
rises, and West, that part in which it sets. When we 
stand with oar right hand to the East, the West b on 
our left, North before us, and South behind us. 

21. On a Map or Chart, the Upper part is always 
North, the bottom South, the right hand East, and the 
left hand West, as represented in the following figure* 




Points of the Compass. 

22. Between the cardinal points are marked four 
others, North-East, South-East, North West, South- 
West. These are marked N. E.— S. E.— N. W— S. W. 

23. The course of a river is that point of the com- 
pass towards which the river runs. The course or 
direction of one place from another is that point of 
the compass towards which it lies. 
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24. The various parts of a country, or portions of 
the earth, are also named according to the points of 
the compass, the middle being called the interior, as in 
the figure below. 



Northwest- 
ern part. 


Northern 
part. 


North-east- 
ern-part. 


- Western 
part. 


Interior, or 
Central part. 


Eastern 
part. 


South-west- 
em part. 


Southern 
part. 


South-east- 
em part. 



Parts of a Country. 

Qtteift09».— -What is the most correct representation of 
the Earth ? What is a Map, and what a Chart ? What 
are the four Cardinal points ? Which point of the compass 
is East f How do you find the rest aAer knowing this ? 
Where are these points on Maps and Charts ? What points 
are there between the four principal points ? What is the 
course of a river ? What is the direction of one place from 
another ? How are the different parts of a country sometimes 
named ? 

In JinMng the points qf the compass on the Map, the pu- 
pil must always remember^ that as the Map is a picture of a 
Globe^ the lines drawn J^orth and South, and East and West^ 
are not generally straight, but curved to represent circles ; he 
ftvust therrfore trace the points of the compass according to these 
Hnes, 

Thus on A map of the World, the Azores are South from 
Iceland, though they appear to be Smih-east ; and JVew- 
foundland is Southrwest, though it appears to be South. So 
Iceland u West from AVwtr«y, though it seems to be Jfortk* 
west, . 
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Qtief/iofM.<— Wliat is East of Greenland ? What is South 
or Iceland ? What is East of Iceland ? What is west of the 
Azores ? What is South-west of these islands f In what 
direction is Spitzbergen from Greenland f Greenland from 
Spitzbergren ? The West Indies from the Azores P What pla- 
ces do you find South of Spitzbergen, down to the South pole f 
In what direction is Kamschatka from Iceland f Iceland from 
Kamschatka ? 

NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH, 

With Qu^honx on the Map of the WorH. 

25. When we look on a map of the world, we see 
that a greater part of the surface of the earth is cover- 
ed with a vast collection of water. It is divided by 
geographers into five principal parts, called oceans — 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, the Northern, and 
the Southern Oceans. 

26. Oceans are the habitation of innumerable fisb, 
which furnish food to a large part of mankind. 

27. The waters of the ocean purify the air by their 
incessant motion ; and the vapours, which rise from 
them, fall in rain and snow, to water the earth. 

28. They are always nearly of the same tempera- 
ture ; and the winds which blow from them cool the 
earth in summer, and warm it in winter. 

They are perpetually circulating in currents, which 
carry the. warm water of hot countries to colder ones, 
and bring back cold water to cool the warmer regions. 

29. Oceans also serve as the highway from one part 
of the globe to another ; and make it easy to obtain, by 
commevce, the valuable productions of all climates, 
and the useful knowledge of all nations. 

Qttcrtion*.— How much of the surface of the £arth is covered 
with water ? How are its waters divided ? ^^ 

How are oceans useful in furnishing us food ? What effeet 
have they on the air, and what benefit do we recewo froni 
their vapours ? What efiFect have they on the temperature of 
Sewrth? Whatcurrentshavethey? Are they of any use m 
commerce f 
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30. In the midst of the waters which surround the 
glohe, are two large portions of land, not divided by 
water, which are called continents. They are called 
the Eastern and Western Continents, because one is 
found in each iiemisphere. 

31. The land on the globe is also divided by geo- 
graphers into, four smaller portions, called quarters — 
£urope, Asia and Africa, on the Eastern Continent ; 
and America on the Western, including North and 
South America. 

To these . may be added the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, divided into Australasia and Polynesia. 

32. The quarters of the globe are divided into 
smaller portions, called countries^ each of which usu- - 
ally contains men of one nation, speaking the same 
language. 

Countries are divided into states or provintes^ con* 
taining cities^ ioums and villages. An empire is com- 
|M)sed of many countries united under one government. 

^ttestiont, — ^What large portions of land do we find on the ' 
globe ? What are they called ? How is the Eastern Conti- 
nent bounded, or what ocean is on the N. and what on the £. 
S. and W. ? (^See the mip of the World for these questions and 
others.) How is the Western Continent bounded t What other 
divisioQs of the land are there ? What ocean must we cross in 
going from Europe to America ? What one in going from Asia 
to America ? 

In what direction is Europe from America ? In what direc- 
tion from Europe are Asia and Africa ? How is North America 
bounded f South America f Europe? Asia? Africa? Whew 
are Australasia and Polynesia ? How are these great portions 
of the globe divided ? How are countries divided ? What is 
an empire ? 

33. When a part of the ocean is almost surrounded 
by land, it is called a sea. A salt lake is also called a 
«ea, as the Caspian Sea and Sea of Aral, in Asia. 

Que«<ion«.— What is a sea ? What seas separate Europe 
from Asia and Africa ? What seas are there E. of Asia, and 
what S. of it? What sea is between Africa and Asia? Where 
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is the North Sea ? What lea is If. of South America f What 
lakes are called seas, and where are they ? 

34. The narrow passage, of water into a sea, or be- 
tween two portions of land, is called a itraU, 

A wider passage is called a channpi», 

A sound is a channel or strait which may be sounded, 
or whose depth may be measured with a line. 

Qii»/totu.— What is a strait ? What are the straits of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas ? What straits connect the Pa- 
cific an<l Arctic Oceans ? Wbat straits south of South America ? 
What is a channel ? What channel between Africa and Mada- 
gascar ? What is a sound i 

35. When a part of the ocean runs up into the land, 
with a broad opening, it is called a gulf or bay. 

A harbour is a small bay where ships may anchor. 

A road is a part of the sea near a coast, where ships 
may ride or lie at anchor. 

Que«/tot».— What is a gulf or bay f What gulf is S. of North 
America ? What W. of Africa? What bay 8. of Asia ? What 
is a harbour ? A road f 

36 An islanpl is a tract of land, smaller than a con- 
tinent, entirely surrounded by water. 

Questums, — ^What is an island f What yery large island lies 
S. £. from Asia ? What others near it ? What one £. of Africa f 
What islands W. of Europe ? What between North snd South 
A>nerica ? What are some of those in the Pacific Ocean ? 
What is the largest island on the globe ? 

37' That part of the continent, or main land, which 
lies next to the sea, is .called the shore or coast. 

Questions, — ^What is a coast ? What countries are on the 
western coast of Africa ? What on the eastern coast of North 
America ? What on the western ? « 

38. When a point of land on the coast projects into 
the sea, it is called a cape. A high cape is called a 
promontory. 

Ouettions.'^Whii.i is the southern cape of America? What 
is that of Africa ? What of Hindoostan ? What is the mosj 
western cape of Africa ? The most eastern of South America f 
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What is the northern ca^ of Europe ? Of North America f 
The ■oathem of Oreenla&d ? What is a promontory ? 

S9. When a portion of land ninsxout into the ieay 
joined to the continent only by a narrow strip or neck 
of land, it is called Bpemnnda, 

South America and Africa are the largest peninsulas, 

Qiicxfiofu. — ^What is a peninsula? Mention some on the 
^ globe. What peninsola in Asia ? What in Europe f 

40. The neck of land which joins a peninsula to the 
main land is called an isthmus. 

^uettioru. — What isthmus joins 8. America to N. America? 
What one joins Africa to Asun ? 

DESERTS. 

41. Deserts are immense tracts of land usually level, 
on which no water is found, and plants cannot grow. 

4^. The most remarkable desert known is the Sa- 
hara of Africa, a vast plain of burning sand, 2000 or 
3000 miles long, with fertile spots scattered here and 
there in it, like islands in thp ocean. 

Qtiej/iom .— What are deserts ? Which is the most remarkable ? 

Younger pupils should omit all (hat is printed in small tjfpe^ 
(marked tciih Roman iwunerals^ as XLIIl) until they review the 
book. 

XLin. 

a. Other parts of Africa, and some parts of Arabia and Persia 
are covered with similar deserts. 

^ 6. The Desert of Cobi or Shamo in Asia is a lofty, cold re- 
gion, 1500 miles long. 

c. A large part of Siberia and the northern parts of North 
America are made almost deserts, by perpetual frost. 

d. Sometimes immense plains are found covered with grass, 
— ^in Asia called steppes^ in South America, jvampM^ — and m the 
United States, pratrte«. , * 

Questions, — ^In what other countries are there deserts ? De- 
scribe that of Cobi. What is the state of Siberia and parts of 
N. America ? What plains are sometimes found ? 
MOUNTAINS. 

44. Mountains are vast prominences on the surface 
of the earth. Some which send forth fire and smoke 
from their tops are called volcanoes. 
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45. The tops of the loftiest mountaiiis are aboat 
five nules above the level of the sea. 

They appear vast to us ; but they are no more when 
compared to the earth, than a grain of sand on a com* 
mon globe. 

46. MouQtaios sometimes occur single, but gener- 
ally united, forming chains or ridges, of various lengths 
and heights. ^ 

Qiustimu, — ^What are mountains ? How high are the loftieat 
mountainB ? What is the diameter of the earthf (SeeAHronon^,') 
How do these mountains compare with the earth f Are moun- 
tains generally found single ? What are the principal chains of 
mountains in America ? (See map of the World.) What in 
Europe ? What .in Asia and AfHca ? 

XLVn. (For the Review.) 

^a. Mountains may be arranged in 12 classes according to 
their height 

Let the pupil here examine the view of mountaifu in the 
frontispiece^ and learn the classes from it. 

b. The loftiest mountains yet discovered, are the Himmaleh, 
or Himlaya Mountains, north of Hindoostan, in Asia. 

e. The Andes of South America are the grandest chain of 
mountains on the globe, extending about 4^000 miles, with nu- 
merous peaks four miles liigh. The most celebrated peak b 
Chimborazo, and the loftiest volcanb is Cotopaxi. 

d. The Himmaleh Mountains and the Andes are so lofty, that 
although they are situated in very hot countries, the tops are 
covered with perpetual^ snow. 

In ascending these mountains, you will find every climate. 
The foot is burning with heat, the middle is temperate and de- 
lightful, and the top^ always frozen. 

e. The Cordillera of Mexico is next in height, containing 
several peaks about 3^ miles high, of which the most remarkable 
is the volcano of Popocatapetl. The city of Riobamlsa was at 
this height. (Rees Cyclopedia.) 

These with th& Rocky Mountains, which are not so high, 
seem to be a continuation of the And6s, and make the. whole 
American chain 10,000 or 11,000 miles long. 

/. The next chain of mountains in height is that of the Alps 
in Europe, some of whose peaks, as Mont Blanc, are three 
miles high, {See map of Europe,) 
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g. At this height perpetaal snow li omiftOy foimd in the 
warmest parts of tiie earth, and at half this height in our 
country. 

h. The Peak of Teneriffe, on one of the islands of Africa, is 
an exajnple of the fifth class. 

i. Mount Etna in Sicily, the Altaian chain in Asia, and the 
Pyrenees of Spain are of the sixth class, corresponding in 
height to the city of Quito in South America. 

j. In the seventh class is Mount Ararat, in Turkey, in AsiEf 
which is nearly of the^ame height with the city of Quito in 
South America. 

k. The White Mountains of New Hampshire, Mount Hecla, 
in Iceland, the' Green Mountains of Vermont, and Ben Nevia 
in Scotland are of the 8th class. 

/. Mt. Vesuvius in Italy, of the ninth class, is nearly of the 
same height with the Catskill Mountains of New York. 

m. The Cheviot Hills of England are of the tenth class. The 
Alleghany Mountains of the United States are generally of the 
same class, though in some parts nearly a mile high. 

n. Mt Toq|i is an example of the eleventh class, and Mt. 
Holyoke of the twelfth, both in Massachusetts. . 

0. Mountains are very useful in supplying springs and 
streams, &om the snow and vapours which collect on them at 
all seasons. , 

p. They serve also to moderate the heat, so that without 
them many parts of the earth would become barren and burnt, 
like the deserts of Africa. 

In deserjHng a fnouniain^ mention where U if, tell its elass^ 
and height ; and if a chain (f movntaimy mention its course and 
' length* 

' q. The following table shows the length of the principal 
chains of mountains, according to the best accounts. 

Miies, Miles. 

The Andes, 4500 Do&afield Mts. \ ._^ 

Mexican & Rocky Mts. 7000 Olonetz Mts. ( '"^ 

Whole Ameri. chain, 11,500 Alleghany Mts. 900 

Altaian Mts. 5000 The Alps, J pnn ^^ TnA 

Mts. of the Moon, The Appenines, J WW to 70U 

probably, 2000 Carpathian Mts. 600 

Ural Mts. ) |ww| <^reen Mts. 350 

Mt Atlas, S The Pyrenees, . 200 

^uestums, — ^What are the loftiest mountains yet dis- 
covered, or those of the first class ? How high are they ? 
What are the next or those of the second classf How high 
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and long are these movnteiiiB ? What k the priiieipal peek ? 
bow are the tops of these mountains covered ? What differ- 
ence of temperature is perceived in ascending them ? What 
mountains are of the 3d class, and what is their height ? What 
chain do they seem to belong to ? What mountains are of the 
4th class, and how high ? At what height does perpetual snow 
begin ? 

What is an example of tht 5th class and what is the height ? 
What of the 6th ? What of the 7th, and what city do you find 
at this height f What Mountains of the 8th, 9th and tOth 
classes, and of what height ? What of the Itth and ISth f Of 
what important use are mountams ? What other use ? How do 
you defMsribe a mountain ? What is the length of the principal 
chains of mountains in the world ? What mountain are you ac- 
quainted with, and what is its height and class P*^ Is any moun- 
tain mentioned of the same height f How much higher are the 
Andes ? 

VOLCANOES. 




Crater of the Volcano Vesuvius, 
48. Volcanoes are buniing mountains, with an open- 
ing called a crater^^from ^vhich fire or smoke continu- 
ally rises. 

* The instructer should direct the pupil in his answers, in this in- 
stance, and other similar ones hereafter, and extend the questions 
as circumstances require. 
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49. Daring the' eraptions of volcanoes, they throw 
oat melted stones or lava, which flows in a- terrible 
stream of fire, destroying every thing in its way. 

^uestioni, — What are YolcanoM ? What takes place daring 
the eruptions of yolcanoes ? 

L. (#br the Review.) 

a. SoraatimM rilla^ and whok cities have been huried in 
the ashes and lava thrown out from volcanoes, as Hercnlaneum 
and Pompeii, near Vesavins. 

b. The oldest volcanoes known, are Vesavios in Italy, (whose 
crater is represented in the cat) and Etna in Sicily. (See map 
tf Europe.) 

e. There is a volcano in the Lipari Islands, called Stromboli^ 
which blazes continually and gives light to mariners at night. 

d* Among the Andes there are manv volcanoes, and the 
loftiest in the world are those of Cotbpazi and Popocatapetl, in 
America, which rise three and a half miles above the level of 
the sea. 

e. The Peak of Teneriffe, and some mountains among the 
Andes, which were once volcanoes, have ceased to bum. 

/. It is estimated that there are 200 volcanoes in the world ; 
of which 13 are in Europe, 66 in Asia, and 118 in America, in- 
cluding the islands of each quarter. 

g. Earthquakes are sudden motions in some part of the 
eajrth, which often overthrow houses and cities, and sometimes 
cause the ground to open and swallow them up. 

h. Volcanoes are useful in giving vent to the internal fires of 
the earth, which might otherwise cause such earthquakes as to 
destroy whole countries. 

Que«^ion«w-^What dreadful effects have sometimes been pro- 
duced by the ashes and lava of volcanoes ? What are the 
oldest volcanoes known? What remarkable one is therein 
the Lipari Islands ? W- hat other volcanoes can you mention, and 
what are the loftiest in the world f Are there any volcanoes 
which have ceased to bum ? How many volcanoes are there in the 
world ? What are earthquakes ? Of what use are volcanoes ? 
RIVERS. 

51. The vapours which rise from the ocean and the 
land, fall again in dew^ raiii an4 snow, producing springs 
and small streams. 

is. Many small streams ninniog from the mountains 
unite to form large streams^ or rivers, which carry 
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back the water to the sea. and thai keep it m perpetual 
drculatioQ. 

53. The place from which a river runs i^ called its 
source; the place where it empties is called its mouth ; 
the small streams which ran ioto it are called branches, 

54. Riversy and their branches^ are represented on 
a map by small black lines, smallest at the source, 
which is generally among the mountains, or in the' 
higher parts of a country. 

55. Rivers usually overflow their banks during the 
seasons of heavy nun, making the land near them very 
fertile. Some countries, like Egypt, which have no 
rain, are watered only by their rivers. 

56. Rivers are abo useful, in furnishing an abun- 
dance of fresh water, and in forming a highway to the 
ocean. 

Quet/tofif. — What becomes of the rapoun fW>ai the ooesn f 
What do the small streams form f What do you mean by the 
source, mouth, and branches of a river ? Where do rivers usu- 
ally arise f What are the chief riyers of Europe ? (See map 
of the World,) What are those of Asia ? What of Africa? 
What of N. Americs ? What of 8. America P How do rivers 
fertilize the Earth ? How else are they useful > 
^ LVII. (For the Review.) 

a. The numerous rivers of the earth may be divided into 
classes according to their length. 

b. 1st Class. The Amazon, of South America, is the first 
river in the W'^>rld, considering its length and great size. It is 
more than 4,000 miles long, 180 miles wide at its mouth, and is 
navigable 3,000 miles for large ships. 

c. The Mississippi, of the United States, is an example of 
the first class of rivers, but it is only , navigable 900 miles for 
ships. . ' ^ 

d. 2d Class. The Nile of Africa, and the Arkansaw, of the 
United States, are ftom 2fi00 to SgOOO miles long, and are ex- 
amples of the second class. . 

«. The La Plata, of Paraguay, is of thU class. It is 160 miles 
broad at its mouth, and is navigable 1,000 miles for ships. 

/. 3d Class. The Orinoco, of South America, isthe lar|est 
of the third class. It is 90 miles wide Mits mo«tti, and is 
navigable 700 mileir. 



so oszcxaAL mmooiUfWi. 

g. In Um following Uble will U found tiM length of oacb 
class of riYon, with ezamplos. ^ 



Clou. 


Ungih. 


I. 


3000 /tf 4000 


U. 


2000 /o 3000 


m. 


1500 10 2000 


IV. 


1000 to 150Q 


V. 


800 to 1000 


VI. 


000 to 800 


vn. 


600 to 600 


Vffl. 


400 to 600 


IX. 


300 to 400 


X. 


200to 300 


3a. 


100 to 200 


XTI. 


htUm 100 



Nile, (Afr.) 
Orinoco, (S. A.) 
Ohio, (U. 8.) 
Tigris, (Asia.) 
Potomac, (U. 8.) 
James, (U. 8.) 
Connecticut, (U. 8.) 
Hudson, (U. 8.) 
Shenandoah, (U. 8.) 
SchuylkUl,(U. 8.) 
Lehigh, (U. S.) 
In deaeribing a river ^ tell tehert il ri»e» — whai eourst H rum — 
end through uStat country — where it emptiu — and uihat is iie ekut 
emdiise, 

7b describe the Atfe, for example ; saig^ the JVWe rises in tks 
-fnountams of the Moony runs north through Abyssinia^ Jft^ia 
and Mlgs^t^ and empties into the Mediterranean sea. It is of the 
eeeond ckus^ from 2000 to 3000 miles jUmg. (JSee map tfJifnea.) 
nen daeribe the branches on each side, beginning at the 
mouth. 

Qtief^totiU.— How may rivers be divid^ ^ What is the lar- 
gest river in the world ? What is its length, and how far is 
^ navigable f What other example of the Ist class ? What is 
said of the La PlaU ? What is the largest river of the 3d class ? 
What is the length of this class ? Give the length and an ex- 
ample of the 4th class ; of the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, iOth, 1 1th, 
12tii. How do you describe a river ? How do you describe 
the Nile ? The Amazon ? Describe the Elbe in Europe ; the 
Ebro , the Rhone. What river are you acquainted with, and 
what is its length and class ? 

FALLS OR CATARACTS. 

58. The navigation of rivers is often interrupted by 
rapids and fallsj yrliieh are sometimes remarkable for 
beauty or sublimity. 

59. The fsdls of Niagara have been considered the 
grandest in the world, being one hundred and fifty feet 
bigh^ and three (quarters of a, mile across. 
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Quetftoiif.— How is the naTi^fation of iiTen intefniiyted ? 
WfaAt are probably the moat remarkable hU» in the world ? 
LX. (Fbr the Riview.) 

«• The cataracts of the Nile in Nubia, and of the Rhine in 
Switserland, are also very grand. 

b. The River Fnnxa, near Sant^ Fe de Bogota in Sonth 
America, falls six hundred &et into a dreadful cham ; but the 
stream is small. 

e. There are many interesting &lls in the tiTers of the United 
States, of which the most celebrated are those of the Paasaic^ 
a small river at Patterson, in New Jersey. 

Questiont, — Are there any cataracts in the Nile and the Rhine? 
MVhat can yousay of the falls of the Fnnya i What falls in 
the United States besides those of Niagara f 
LAKES. 

61. Lakes are large bodies of water, surrounded by 
land. 

62. The largest lakes in the world are found ia 
North America. Lake Superior, the largest of these^ 
is 400 miles long and 60 broad* 

Qiie«fion«.->What are lakes ? Where are the largest in the 
world f Which is the largest of these f 

LXIII. (For the Renew.) 
' a. The other larse lakes of North America are from 90O to 
300 miles long, and 50 or to broad. 

b. The Lakea of Onega and Ladoga, the largest in Europe, 
are only 150 miles long, and from 30 to 75 broad. 

e. Lakes Wenner and Wetter, in Sweden, are only 70 or 80 
mUes long. They are about as large as the Lake of the W code 
in North America. The Lakes of Constance and Geneva, in 
Switzerland, are abont 40 miles long. 

d. Rivers sometimes pass through lakes, as the Rhine through 
Lake Constance, and the Rhone Uirough the Lake of Geneva. 

e. The Caspian Sea is a salt lake, 650 miles long and 260 
broad, which receives many large rivers, batches no outlet. 
The Sea of Aral, and Lake Baikal in Asia, are about the size 
of our large lakes. (Seemap of Aha,) 

Qu««/ton«.-~What is the size of the largest lakes of America ? 
Of Europe ? What is the size of Lakes Wenner and Wetter f 
What of vConstonce and Geneva ? Do rivers ever run through 
lakes? How large is the Caspian Sea? What is the size of 
Aral and Baik&l? 

3» 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES* 

64. The numerous cities found upon the globe may 
be divided into 12 classes, according to their popula- 
tion. 

65. Those of the first six classes contain from one 
million to 100,000 people. 

Those of the last six classes contain from 100,OpO 
to 10,000. 

66. Towns which contain more than 5,000 people 
are called large towns ; those which contain leas than 
d,000, small towns,* 

Que«/tofu.— How may cities be divided ? What is the popu- 
lation of the first six classes ? What of the last six ? What is 
the population of laige and small -towns? 

LXVII. {Fw the Reifiew,) 

a. Those cities which contain a million of inhabitants, or 
more, may be ranked in the first class. 

The chief cities of this class, are Pekin in China, and Jedde, 
which are said to contain one and a half million. 

London and Hangtcheou, cities of this class, contain as many 
people as the state of Pennsylvania. 

b. Constantinople, Benares, and Meaco, are cities of the 
second class, containing 500,000 or 600,000 inhabitants, a num- 
ber equal to that of the state of Massachusetts. 

c. Naples and Petersburgh are examples of the third dleunr, 
containing about 300,000 inhabitants each, or more than the 
state of Connecticut. 

d. Vienna is of the fourth class, containing as many people 
as the state of Vermont. 

* In the maps belonging to this work, cities, rivers and moan* 
tains are numbered according to their classes, and from these num* 
hers their eomparative size may be learned. Cities are represented 
by a circle containing a figure to denote their class. Lai^e towns 
and small towns are indicated by small circles, as explain^ en the 
map. A square denotes a capital ci|ty, or seat of goTcrnment. An 
asteriBk,(4r,) connected with a town, denotes that HcQDtatos a col- 
lege or muYersity. 
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e. 'New Tork «nd Madrid we of the fifth claw, CMnUiniiig 
U0,000 people, or twice the nnmber of the etftte of Rhode 
Island. 

The eitles of the sixth dees eoatain moie pe^le than 

hode Island, and those of the aeventh, about theeame nwor 
ber as that state. 

g. In the following table will be found thepopulation of ea<dk 
class of cities, with examples. The same dasses are Used fpr 
the population of uUmdt also. 



RhCM 



C}tU8. 

I. 

n. 
m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 
vra. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 

XIL 

Large 
Small 



1,000,000 

600,000 

300,000 

200,000 

150,000 

100,000 

70,000 

50,000 

40,000 

30,000 

20,000 



Popiito/ipn. 
ondoftooe, 
to 1,000,000 
to 500,000 
to 300,000 
to 900,000 
to 150,000 
to 80/)00 
to 70,000 
to 50,000 
to 40,(00 
to 30,000 



London, (Eur.) 
Paris, (Eur.) 
Naples, (EurA 
Amsterdam, (Eur.) 
N.York and PhUa. (U.S.) 
Liverpool (Eur.) 
Ctooa, (Eur.) 
Baltimore, (17. 8.) 
Boston, (U. 8.) 
Charleston, QJ. S.) 



lO/XX) to 20,000 
TOWNS, above 6000 
TOWNS, under 6000 



6eneva,(Eur.^ 

i Albany, ProTidence,Ricb- 
ibond, ftc (U. 8.) 
Hartford, (U.S.) 



Indueribkiga eitff^ HU in wfuU etnmiry it ty— on uihat im, 
lufee, or rtser, or vikeOur it itinUm i w h M i» its dau mid whfii 
it»€9mgwatw€fopvhUim^a$mMimtimLe^ 

QtMiHem.— What is the population ef the 1st dass of dtiga f 
What are the chief cities in this clan f What can you say of 
I^doB and Hangtcheou ? What ar^ the chief cities ef the 2d 
class, and their population ? What account can you ffive of 
iheSd class? Ofthe4th? Of the5th? Of the 6th ai^ 7th ? 
What is the population of large and smaO towns ? Repeat the 
{Population of each dass, with an example from the table. 
What is the population of the place in which you ta9s «|d 
what is its daw? 
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THE SEASONS. 
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TAe Ear/A in its Orbit. 

68. The ends of the axis of th^ Earthy or line on 
which it is supposed to turn, are called the North and 
South Poles, ( They are shewn in the figure at N, and S.) 

69. At equal distances from the two poles^ a great 
circle is supposed (o be drawn, (at £. in the figure,) 
which is called the Equator, It divides the Earth in- 
to two equal hemispheres, or half globes : the Northern 
Hemisphere, in which we live, and the Southern. {See 
this circle^ and others mentioned hereafter^ represented 
on the borders of the map of the World.) 

70. The Northern Hemisphere is represented by 
those parts of the map above the Equator, and the 
Southern, by those parts below it. 

71. The orbit of the Earth, or its path round the 
Sun, in which the Sun appears to move, is called the 
Ecliptic This circle crosses the Equator. 

72. The North Pole of the Earth always points 
towards the North Star in the heavens, and its axis is 
inclined to the Ecliptic, as represented in the figure. 
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Hcncey as die Earth moTct round the San, the North 
Pole is sometimes towards the Sno, and sometimef 
turned from it. 

73. The Sun heats those parts of the Earth most^ 
which are most directly exposed to its rays, as a fire 
heats those things most which are directly before it. 

The countries distant from these receive but a 
small portion of its heat. This causes a TarieQr of 
seasons in diflbrent portions of the Earth. 

74. During one half die yeoTi from the 20th of 
March to the 2Sd of September, the North Pole is to* 
wards l^e Sun, and the South Pole is turned from it. 

Of course the Sun is then most directly over the 
Northern Hemisphere, and it is summer diere, while 
it is mater in the Southern Hemisphere. {Set the 
figure of the Earthy in its orhity tohere theplaee of our 
country in North America^ is skoum hy the ktteri N. A,") 

75. During the other half of the year, fix)m the 2Sd 
of September to the 20th of March, the Southern 
Hemisphere is towards the Sun, and it is summer theie^ 
while it is wtn^er in the Northern Hemisphere. 

76. Hence the Northern and Soothem Hemispheres 
have always opposite seasons. 

Qtiet/iont. — Wbat are th« polas ? What eiitle is drawn 1m- 
tween them ? How does it divide the Earth ? Over what 
Goaniries and plaoes does the Equator paM? How doyen 
find th^ hemi^hefes on the map ? 

What is the orbit of the Earth called ? How does the 
North Pole always point? What parts of the Earth are 
most heated by the Sun? What ia the effect of thia? 
Which pole is towards the Son from Match to S^tember P 
What is the consequence f How is it from September to 
March, and what is the effect of this f Are the seasons the 
same in the two hemisphere i See the nm, and mention 
what are the principiU countries in the Northern Hemis- 
phere or north of the Equator. What sesMm is it in Bouth 
America when it is aommez in North Amenea? What! 



J 
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u it in Europe when it is rammer in New Holland f (O^er 
qutttumt Uke (hue may be added by the inttrueter,) 

LATITUDE. 

77. Latitude is distaDce from the Equator, and is 
called North latitude ^r South latitude^ accordiDg as it 
is North or South of this circle. 

78. The circles which are drawu from East to 
West round the globe, and represented by lines across 
the map, are called paralUtls of littitude. {8te map 
of the World.) ^ 

79. The lines drawn from the top to the bottom of 
the map, or North and South, are called meridians. 

These lines are curved on maps, because they re- 
present circles on the Earth. , , 

80. Every circle is divided into 360 degrees j (mark- 
ed°^) — every degree into 60 geographical miles, or 
minutes, (mditkea) — and every minute, into 60 seconds^ 
(marked.") 

81. A degree on a great ctrc/e, such as the Equator 
or a meridian, which divides the Earth into two equal 
parts, is about 69 English or common miles. 

82. Latitude is measured on the meridians in de- 
grees, minutes and seconds, and marked on the sides 
of the map. 

At the Equatpr the latitude is nothing ; at the poles 
it is 90 degrees, and can never be more Uian 90. 

Questions. — What ia latitude f What are paraUels of lati- 
tude ? What are meridians ? Why are these lines carved ? 
How are great circles divided ? How many common miles to 
a^degree ? How is latitude measured and markelf What is 
the latitude at the Equator and the poles ? 

PROBLEM. 

To find the Latitude of a place J 

83. Trace a line from the place of which the Lati- 
tude is required to one side of the map, following the 



course of the parallels of latitude : the latitude will 
then be found marked in degrees. 

Tfu pupil mutt be ear^ to follow the curve of tke pth 
rdOtU of hlHudet at directed^ p. 90, or 4e will often ndttake. 
Thutthe latitude rf J^ewfoundiand wotild teem to bebut40P 
whiU it it 50P, and that of Greenland but 50°, although it it 60°. 

f^uettiont,^ How do jou find latitudes f What is the lati- 
tude of Newfoundland f Of Cuba ? Of Cape Horn ? Of Graat 
Britain ? Of the Cape of Good Hope ? 

The teacher may inereate the number tf examplet^at he finib 
neeettary to make the tubjeet underttood, 

CIRCLES, ZONES AND CLIMATES. 
THE TROPICS AND TORRID ZONE. 

84. The sun is never vertical, {or immediately over 
head,) to any places which are more than 23^ 28' 
North or South of the Equator. 

85. Two circles are therefore drawn at this distance 
on each side of the Equator, called tropics; the north- 
ern the Tropic of Cancer, and the southern, the Tropic 
of Capricorn. 

- 86. The Sup is vertical to every place between the 
tropics twice every year, so that this part of the earth 
is most exposed to its heat. Hence this zone or belt 
is the hottest part of the earth, and is called the bum^ 
ing or Torrid Zone. 

87* The Torrid Zone, generally, has only two sea- 
sons ; the wet in winter, when the rains are constant, 
and the dry in summer, whe,n rain is unknown. Some 
parts, however, have two of each in a year. 

88. During some parts of the year, the climate is 
the most delightful on earth ; at other seasons the heat 
is distressing, and water often scarce. 

89- The Torrid Zone is also subject to ^he most 
violent diseases ; and to storms and hurricanes, which 
destroy almost every thing within their reach. * 
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90. In tftis region are found the finest fruitSy the 
most beautiful vegetables, and the largest and loftiest 
terees corered with perpetual verdure. 

Its most remarkable productions are spices, gomsi 
and aromatic plants, with cofiee, tea, the sugar-cane, 
bread-fi'uit, &c. 

91* It produces the largest and most beautiful, as 
well as the fiercest a|id most dangerous animals. 

In this zone are found the elephant, the lion, the 
tiger, the bird of paradise^ and the. largest and most 
venomous serpents and insects. 

92. The natives of the Torrid Zone are chiefly black 
or dark coloured. 

They are generally indolent and efieminate.'' They 
have strong passions, but are seldom distinguished for 
enterprise or learning. 

4i,uestimu, — ^At what places on the earth is the Sun never 
vertical f What circles are drawn to point them oat f Over 
what places do the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn pass ? 
(See riutp of the World.} How often is the Sun vertical to 
places within the tropics, and what effect does this produce ? 
What is the name of the zone within the tropics? What 
is the dimate in this zone ? To what evils is it most subject ? 
What may he said of vegetables and tre^s in the Torrid 
Zone? What are the most remarkable productions? What 
is observed of the animals? Mention some particulariy. 
What is the colour of the natives of the Torrid Zone ? What 
is their character ? What countries in N. America lie in the 
Torrid Zone ? (See map.) What islands ? What countries 
in S. America ? What islands in the Pacific Ocean ? What 
countries in Africa and Asia ? Is any part of Europe in the 
Torrid Zone? 

THE POLAR CIRCLES AND FRIGID ZONES. 

93. On that day when the Sun is vertical, (or di- 
rectly overhead^ to places under the Tropic, it shines 
23° 28' beyond one pole, causing 24 hours day, to all 
places within that distance from the pole. (^See the 
J^gure of the Earth in its oriit.) 
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At the same time, the Sun leaves ri) places within 
23^ 28' of the other pole, 24 hovan in darkness. 

94. Circles are therefore drawn 2$^ 28' from each 
pole, (or in latitude 66|) called polar circles. 

The northern is called the Arctic Cirde, and tlie 
soafhern, the Anttaretie Cireie. 

95. The rays of the Sun fall most obliquely on those 
parts of the Earth which lie within these circles, and 
the nights of winter are there from 24 hours to sijL 
months in length. ^ 

96. Hence the regions within the pol^r circles are 
the coldest parts of the Earth, and are called the two 
frozen or Frigid Zones. 

97. The Frigid Zones are chiefly covered with ice. 
They have but two seasons, a long winter of eitreme 
cold^ and a very short summer of great heat, without 
spring or autumn. 

98. In the greater part of these zones there aVe no 
fruits, or large trees'; and few plants fit for food, ex- 
cept some kinds of moss. None but the most hardy 
animals, as the bear, rein-deer, &c. can live in them. 

99. The few inhabitants are dwarfish, with dark 
complexions, and little intelligence. 

Quettions.-^At th0 time when the San Us vertical to the tro- 
pic, what is the length of the day at the pole ? What is the 
length of the night at the same time at the oppoaite pole ? What 
circles are drawn in consequence of these facts? in what lati- 
tude are the polar circles ? By what names are they distin 
g-uiidied ? Over what places do the polar circles pass ? (See the 
map,) How does the Sun shine on this part of the Earth, and 
what is the length of the nights ? What is the consequence? 

What is the state of the Frigid Zones in respect to climate ? 
How many seasons have they, and what are they ? What is 
said of the trees and plants of the Frigid Zones ? What animals 
4ive in these zones ? Describe the inhabitants. What coun^ 
tries lie in the Northern Frigid Zone ? What in the southern ? 
(iSee tnap of Hie WmH.) 

• 4 
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THE TEMPERATE ZONES. 

100. The two Temperate Zone$ are those which lie 
between the tropics and polar circles^ or between the 
Torrid and the two Frigid Zones. 

101. The Temperate Zones have four seasons, 
spring, summer, autumn and winter. 

102. The Temperate Zones, generally, are free 
from the distressing extremes of heat and cold, and 
enjoy a more pleasant and healthful climate than any 
other parts of the earth. 

103. Those parts which border on the Torrid and 
Frigid Zones, are similar to those zones in climate and 
productions. 

104. The warmest parts of these zones produce 
wheat, rice, and the finer grains, with cotton, vines, 
oUves, oranges,^ figs, and many other fine fruits, and 
aromatic plants. 

105. The colder parts produce apples, pears, nuts, 
and similar fruits, with wheat, vegetables, and the 
coarser grains, and fine forest trees. 

106. Hardy and useful animals abound in these 
zones, much more than those which are venomous and 
dangerous. 

107. The inhabitants of the Temperate Zones are 
generally white, or have light complexions. 

They have generally more strength of body and 
mind than those of the Torrid or Frigid Zones, and 
have been more distinguished for industry, enterprise 
and learning. 

^uesiiQns* — ^What zones are those which he between 
tlie Torrid and Frigid ? How many seasons have the 
Temperate Zones ? Wliat is the c^mate generally in the 
Temperate Zones? What is it on the borders of the Torrid 
and Frigid Zones ? What are the productions of the warmest 
part§ of these zones ? What of the colder parte f What 
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animals chieflj aboand in the Tempente Zones? What 
is the colour of the inhabitants ? What is their character f 
What countries, are found in the northern Temperate Zone f 
(See map tfihe Wfld.) What parts of Africa, S. America, uid 
New Holland, are in the southern Temperate Zone ? What 
islands are in this zone ? 



OBSERVATIONS ON CLIMATES. 

108. From the account of zones we see that the 
parts of the earth around the poles are the coldest, 
and those near the Equator the warmest. 

109. The cold generally increases as the latitude, or 
distance from the Equator, increases ; and the keat is 
greater, as the latitude is less. 

1 10. Places between the Equator and 25° of latitude 
have generally very hot climates ; and those between 
25^ and 35^ have warm climates. 

111. Those countries which lie between 35° and 45^ 
have generally the most pleasant climates in the 
world. 

112. The countries which lie between 45° and 65° 
of latitude have much more cold than heat ; and those 
between 6^^ and 90° are frozen most of the year. 

113. As we rise above the level of the sea the cold 
increases ; so that at the height of three miles, snow 
and ice never melt, even under the Equator. In 45° 
of latitude, perpetual snow begins at the height of a 
mile and a half. 

Hence the high and mountainous parts of the earth 
are always cool, even in hot regions. 

114. Tlie heat or cold of the sea is never so great 
as that of the land. 

Hence islands, and most countries near the sea, are 
cooler in summer, and warmer in winter, than places 
inland^ in the same latitude. 
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115. Countries covered with woods or forests are 
usually much cooler in summer^ than those which are 
open and cultivated. 

Questions. — I. What parts of the earth are coldest, and what 
are warmest f How is the heat and cold proportioned to the 
latitude ? What is generally the climate of places betwe^i the 
Equator and 25 degrees of latitude, and what between 25 and 
35 degrees ? How between 35 and 45 deffrees ? What are the 
climates between 46® and 65°, and what between 65° and 90°? 
What change is there in rising above the level of the sea, and 
at wM heights ^o we fii^^ perp«t«al «pow^ Wha^ follows 
from these ff^cts ? What is the general temperature of the sea* 
compared with that of the land ? What is that of islanda and 
places ^eajp t^ie sea ? What efljact jiave woods and fprests on 
climates f 

Lea»e quesUcwrtuirked (//.) fir Review, 
IL What are some of the coldest pla«e9 and coi^tries on tha 
Earth ? (^ee m^p of the fVorld.) What are sofijpe >of jLho 
\7arro.e3t ? What countries have the most pleasant climate ? 
Oblrerve the map of Europe, and consider which is probably 
the coldest, France or •Switeerland. Which is probably the 
warmest, England or Poland ^ 

GXVl. WINDS. (ForHieRwiew.) 

a. Wind is air put in motion^ and is caused by the di^rent 
degrees of heat in various parts of the bbxA. 

The air always ris^s when i|t is h^ftt^d ; §^ Khfi air frppi the 
colder paris rushes in to supply its place. 

b. In islands, and places near the sea^ in warm climates, there 
is usually a win^ from the land in the morning, and from the 
sea in the afternoon, called Icmd and sea breeees* 

e. In the Tonid Zone, as the parts under the sua t£e hottest, 
ai^d as the efurth ^ri)s firo^ W^tt to E^t, the air moves in an 
opposite direction following the sun. This forms continual 
winds, from the East, called trtzde winds. 

North and South of the Equator the trade winds become 
N.E. andS.E. 

rf. In the Indian Ocean there are winds called monsoons^ 
which blow half the year N. E. and the other haJf, S. W. 

e. Hurrifn^i(us are violent stormy, generally occurring in 
hpt countries, in which the wind changes in a short time^ to 
every point of the compass, destroying almost every thing 
within its reach. 
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In a gentle breeze the air moTe« from 5 to 10 milee an hour ; 
in a storm, 60 miles ; and in a hurricane, 100. 

/. Whirlwindi are formed by opposite winds meeting and 
moving swiftly in a circle, raising sand and light bodies into tho 
air. ^ * 

In the deserts of Africa, they sometimes draw up the sand 
into a moving pillar which buries all in its way. 

When whirlwincb appear on the ocean, they draw up the 
water, and produce water spouts. 

g. in. the deserts of Africa and Arabia, a hot wind prevails, 
called the iamiel or timoom, which is said sometimei to produco 
instant death. It can be avoided only by falling prostrate on 
the groimd. 

h. In the southern countries of Europe, a warm wind blows 
from Africa, called the sirocco^ which produces great uneasiness 
and weakness. 

Questions, — What is wind P How is it produced ? What are 
land and sea breezes ? Where do the trade winds blow and 
how' are they produced ? What are the monsoons ? What are 
hurricanes ? How fast does the wind move ? What are whirl* 
winds f What do whirlwinds cause in the deserts ? What in the 
eea f What is the samiel or simoom, and how is it to be avoid- 
ed ? What is the sirocco ? 

CXVIL TIDES. {For the Review.) 

a. As the moon moves round the earth, the waters pi 
the ocean or of seas, immediately nnder the moon, are raised 
above the common level, by its attraction. This is called a 
Hde, 

The tide rises and falls twice every day. • 

As the moon rises the tide begins ; when it is on the meridian 
the tide is high, and gradually sinks untU the fnoon sets^ %^ien it 
is Uno tide. The tide is high again^ when the Moon is on the op- 
posite side of the Earthy and low when it rises ; thus rising and 
fatting regularly every six hours. The time is often changed by 
the s^ituation of places^ currents^ ice. 

.' In inland seas, as in tho Mediterranean, there are no sensible 
tides. 

QueMtwM. — What is caused by the attraction of the mo^n on 
the ocean and sea ? How oflen does the tide rfee and fall ? 
Are there any tides in inland seas ? 
4* 
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CXVIil. DAYS AND NIGHTS. (Fc r <Ac iXmcic,) 

o. As the Eartb turns on its axis in twenty-fbur hours, all 
parts of the Earth have alternately day and night, but not of 
equal length. 

A. At places under the Equator, the day? are always equal, 
or twelve hours each, and the Sun rises and sets at 6 o'clock, 
Ihe whole year round. 

e. On the 20th of March, and the 33d of September, when 
the{Sttn is directly over the Equator, it enlightens half of each 
hemisphere, and the days and nights are equal in all parts of 
the worM. These periods are, therefore, called equinoxes, 
(See the figure^ p. 34.) 

cf. From the 20th of March tp the 23d of September, or in 
our summer, the Sun shines continually as far as the North 
Pole, causing six months day at that pole, and leaves the Squth 
Pole six months in darkness. 

At the same time it enlightens more than half the Northern 
Hemisphere, and less thanhalf the Southern. 

e. In consequence of this, every place in the Northern Hemis- 
phere is more than twelve hours in the light, during our sum- 
mer ; and every place in the Southern Hemisphere, less than 
twelve hours. 

/. From September to March, or in our winter, tlie North 
Pole has continual night, and the South Pole, continual day. 
At the same time, the Southern Hemisphere h^ days of more 
ihan twelve hours, while our days are less. 

It is in this way that the long days of mnuoezv «nd the 
shjort days of winter are caused. 

g. From the Equator to the polar circles, the daya inoreiMie as 
the latitude increases. At those circles^ the longest day if 5^ 
hours, the longest night the same. 

h* Fzom the polar circles; to the poleai the days le^gtl^eninto 
w«eks and months, so tha^ at the poles Uiere is but oqo oay m4 
erne night in the year. In latitude 67°, the lon^t day i^ ojm 
month ; in T0°, two mpntbs ; in 80?, four mon^h% and ^ tt^e 
poles six mon^s. 

^'oeitma, — Have all parts of the Earth e^al 4fljw 9.n4 
nights ? What is the length pf t^e dp^s at the Equator ? Are 
they ever equal in other parts of Uie Earth ? Whkt are these 
periods called f Qn whieh pole does the Son shine in 
summer ? What effect has this on the length of days > Which 
pole is enlightened in our winter? What is the length of the 
day then, in each hemisphere ? What is the length of days 
from tiie EqoMor to t^e polar <^sx\<m> What is it at the po^ 



lar circles i From the polar cireles to the polw ? In what 
places are the longest days four months, in whftt two, and in 
what one month ? 

mOBLSM. 

To find the lengik of the longett day in any place. 
On the Chart of the World look at the latitude, of the 
plaee on the lefl hand side of the map, and in the colomn of 
the longest days, the nearest figures will show yon nearly 
thp lengUi of the longest day or night Subtract this from 
24 hours, and you have the length of the shortest day or 
night. 

^ueitions. — How do you find the length of the longest day in 
any place i What is the longest day at the North Cape ? In 
Gibraltar? At the Cape of Good Hope ? At Cape Horn? In 
Mexico ? YThat is the length of the longest night in Washings 
ton ? In Canada ? In Greenland ? 

CXIX* {For (he Review,} 

LONGITUDE AND DIFFERENCE OF TIME. 

a. If a line be drawn North and Bouth through any place 
on the Globe, the sun wil} )^ always orer that line at noon or 
Hiid«day. 

Sueh a Une is therefore called a meridian^ or noon-line. 

6. If this line be extended to the poles, aU plaees under It 
(that is all places exactly north aod south of sach other) wifl 
have noon at the same mpment. 

if this line be carried round tiie earth on the opposite' side, 
it will pass through tiie places winch have mddni^t at that 
time. 

e. As the Earth turns from West to East, the 9un appears 
to naove round it from East to West. 

d. Therefore, if a niunber of meridians be drawn on tho 
Earth, t^^ Sun will ftrst pass over those nearest to it, or 
most eastern, and afterwards over those which are more 
western. 

Thus it is no<m in Europe, efler it is noon in AHa^ and h^&rt 
it is noo9 in America. 

Of course when it is noo^ in Et^rope, it is afternoon in Asia, 
and forewion in America. 

To iUwtrate ikitM ffie pupil place his finger, torepresmt the 
SWi, over the map if the Worlds and drdw the map from Wett to 
East as the Earth imwes. He will then sec «fc«« vU Sun wiU 
fint pass over places to the eastward, as Asia^ and ttftcrwards over 
(hose at the West^ as Europe and America, 
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^e. Only a few meridiuifl are drawn upon maps ; but 
•very place on the earth, however small, has its own meri- 
dian. 

/. Distance Kast or West, from any Meridian, has been called 
longUudcy because the ancients supposed the Earth to be longest 
ftom £ast to West. 

g, Long;itude is ^nerally reckoned from the meridian of 
Greenwich, or London, and is counted 180 degrees, or half 
round the globe each way.^ 

Of course the longitude of a place cannot be more than 180 
degtees. 

h. All places in the same longitude are under the same meri- 
dian, and therefore have noon at the same time. 

When it is noon at any place, it is midnight at all places 180 
degrees from its meridian, because they are under the opposite 
meridian. 

t. As the Sun appears to move round the earth, or 360 de- 
grees in twenty-four hours, every 15 degrees East or West will 
make one hour's difference in the time of places. 

J, Longitude is marked in maps on the Equator, or at the 
top and b<Sttom of the map. 

The meridians, as well as parallels oflaiittide, are generaUg/ 
drawn for every 10 degrees. Sometimes they are drawnfor every 
15 degrees^or conoenience in finding the difference oftime^ as on 
the Chart. 

k. The degrees of longitude at the Equator are 69 miles each, 
but they grow less as you go towards the poles, where the me- 
ridians all meet. (See map of the World,) 

Questions, — ^How must a line be drawn so that the sun will 
be over it at noon ? What is such a line called ? If this line 
be extended to the poles, when will it be noon to those places 
under it f If it be carried round on the opposite side of the 
Iflobe, what time will it be to places under it there? 

How does the Sun appear to move ? What follows from 
this ? What time is it noon in Europe compared with other 
parts of the world f What time is it in other parts of the 
world when it is noon in Europe ? ' What is distance East or 
West called, and why ? How is longitude measured f How 
many degrees can it be ? In what places do they have noon 
at the same time ? When it is noon at any given place, how 
many degrees from that place is it midnight ? How many 
degrees of longitude, make one hour^s difference in time ? 
Where is it marked on the map ? How many miles in a de- 
gree of longitude ? 
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I. Thjind the Umgit^ ^u pItM. 

Look to the top or bottom of the map, or on the Equator, 
anfl Hud the degree opposite the given puoe, taking care to fol- 
low the course of the meridians. 

Qtfftfftonf .— What is the kmgitade from London, of Philadrf*' 
F^a? What is that of Mexico from 41m waeplaoa? OftlM 
Sandwich Ia]»ndB I Of Clwia ? 

IL Thjir^ the d^ereneetf time hti»eentmif two plaeei. 
On t^ CMrt of the World, (where the meridians are drawn 
every 15 defprees,) count the number of meridians from one 
place to the other, and you will have the number of hours dif* 
ference in their 'time. 

if the place is Eati of |be place given, the thne ef that plaet 
is so many hours earlier than that of the place given j if Weti^ 
89 many hofirs later than that of the place given. 

^uestione. — ^Whajt is the difference of time between P)iiladel« 
phia and, Mexico ? What between Philadelphia and the Sand- 
wich islands, and China f What is the difibranee of time be- 
tween London and Philadelphia ? What between London aad 
China ? What between London and Egypt f 

RACES OF MEN. 

120. There are fiye races of men on the earth, 
^istingqished from each other by their features and 
colour. 

t2l. 1st. The European race, with featares like 
ours ; which includes Europeans and their descend* 
ants, with the Moors of Africa, and the people of west- 
ern Asia and Persia. 

In cool climates thev have light complexions ; but 
in the warm climates of Asia, Africa, and the south of 
Europe, they are swarthy, or brown. 

122. 2d. The Asiatic, or Mongolian race, of a de^ 
yellow^ extending over the eastern parts of Asia. They 
have straight black hair, small eyes set obliquely, and 
projecting cheek bones. 

The inhabitants of the Frigid ^one are like the 
Mongolians, except that they are dwarfish. 
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123. 3d. The American or Indian race, who are 
chiefly found in America, of a copper colour ^ with 
straight black hair, and high cheek bones. 

124. 4lh. The Malay race, found in Malacca and ' 
some of the Asiatic Islands, of a deep brown colour. 
With black curled hair, and broad mouths and noses, 
but otherwise with regular forms and features. 

125. 5th. The African, or black race^ with flat 
noses, woolly hair, and thick lips,who are found chiefly 
in Africa and Australasia. 

*126. The scriptures inform us that all these races 
are brethren of the same family ; the children of the 
same first parents. . 

*127. The great difference betvt^een them has been 
in part produced by the difference of climate, food, 
dress and modes of living ; and in part by other causes 
which we do not fully understand. 

QuM/iofu. — How many races of men are there ? What is 
the first race mentioned and who belong to it ? What is their 
complexion f What is the second race f What are the pecu- 
liar features of the Mongolian race f What are the people of 
the Frigid Zones ? Where is the Indian race found, and what 
are their peculiarities ? Describe the Malay race. What is 
the fifth race f To which race do we belong ? Are tiieee 
races from the same first parents ? What has produced the 
difference ? 

CIVILIZATION. 

128. Men are found in five different states of so- 
ciety ; the savage, barbarous, half-civilized, civilized, 
and enlightened. 

*129. The state of society depends on the knowledge 
of the people, their skill in the mechanic arts, such as 
building, weaving, working in iron, &c. and their man- 
ners and customs. 

130. 1st. The savage state is that in which men 
gain their support chiefly by huntings fishings or rob' 
hery^ dress in skins, and generally live in the open 
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air, or in miserable buts. (See ike engravings for the 

NoRTd Western Trrbitort, Siberia, Australasia.) 

They have little knowledge of agriculture or the 

mechanic arts, and no division of lands, or system of 

. laws. They seldom collect in towns or villages. 

131. 2d. The barbarous state is that in which na- 
tions subsist by agriculture, or the pasturage of cattle 
and sheep, with some knowledge of the mechanic arts, 
{See the engravings for GiBCAS8iA,TAKTAmY, Arabia, 
and Sovm Africa.) 

Barbarous nations collect in villages, and have some 
regular forms of government and religion ; but they 
have no toritten language or hoolcs. 

Savages and barbarians are usually cruel and re- 
vengeful, and oblige their women to labour like slaves. 

132. Sd. The half-H:ivilized state is hke that of the 
Chinese, and other nations in the south of Asia, who 
understand agriculture and many oi the arts very well, 
and have some books and learnings with established 
laws and religion. 

Still they treat their women as slaves, and have many 
other customs like those of barbarous nations. 

133. 4th. In the civilized state, which is found in 
Poland and South Aiperica, the sciences and arts are 
well understood, especially ^e art of printing ; and 
females are treated as compc^^ns. 

Many of the customs of tbdse civilized nations which 
are not enlightened are still barbarous, and most of the 
people remain in the grossest ignorance. 

134. 5th. Enlightened nations are those in whifch 
knowledge is more general, and the sciences and arts 
are found in the greatest perfection, as in most of the 
nations of Europe. 

The degree of civilization of each country is shown 
in the Chart of the World by several shades, which 
are there explained. 
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<2tieifioiu»— What an fhe different ttatAs of society 
among men ? What 10 the savaffe state ? What can you say 
of the knowledfe and customs of savages ? What nations of 
the world are in this state ? (See the Chart) What is the 
bariwrons state ? What are toe customs of these nations ? 
What nations are baibarous ? . What is the general charac- 
ter of sayage and barbarous nations f What is the half-civi- 
liied state f What knowledge have half-civilized nations ? 
How do they treat their women i What countries are half- 
civiUzed? * 

I>escribe tiie state of civilized nations. What can you say 
of their customs and information f What are enli^tened na- 
tions ? In what quarters of the world do you find avihied and 
enlightened nations f What are those of each class in Europe 
and America ? 

CXXXV. GOVERNMENT. (For the Review.) 

a. The first kind of government in the world was the patri- 
archal^ in which every father, or patriarchy governed his own 
family and servants. 

6. Some patriarchs became governors of many kindred fami- 
lies, or a tribe, and were called chiefs. 

The government of savage and barbarous nations is usually 
that of patriarchs or chiefs, as among the Indians. 

c. When particular chiefs become very powerfhl, they con- 
quer many others, and become rulers of large countries^ They 
are then called mmarehs^ kingSy or emperors. 

d. An absolute monarchy is a government in which the will 
of the monarch is the fotr, as in Turkey and Russia. 

e. A repuhlie is that government inVhich the people choose 
their own rulers, as in Uie ttf^ited Statbs. 

/. w$ /imt/eif monarchy cMBbines these two governments, and 
is that in which the people assist in making laws, which the 
king is also obliged to obey, as in England. 

On the Chart of the JVorkt, chiefs are indicated by stars : an 
absolufe monarchic by a crown : a republic by the Roman fasces 
oM'the eaip ofUJbierty ; and a limitai monarch by uniting the 
/ti7» IM emblems. 

Questions. — What was the first kind of government ? What 
was the next ? What is done by some chiefi ? What are they 
thencalled ? What is an absolute monarchy ? What absolute 
monarchies in Europe and Asia ? What is a republic ? What 
republic is there in Europe ? What is a limited monarchy ? 
Mention the limited monarchies in Europe.* 
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CXXXVI. RELIGION* (#br the JRcview.) 

a. The four prey&iling religions of the world ire, the Pagiii« 
Mahometan, Christian, and Jewish. 

b» Pagam are those who believe in many ftlse ffods, and in 
difierent nations worship the son, stars, rivers, idols, and even 
beasts and insects. 




Pd^an Idol in India. 

e. They often torture themselves, destroy their children, and 
practise other cmel and wicked rites to please their gods, and 
obtain the forgiveness of their sins. (See the engnwingi for 

HiNOOOSTAN, THIBET, ToNKIN, and POLYNESIA.) 

Pagan countriet are distingiUthed on the Chart of the World 
by an altar. 

d. Mahometans are those who believe in Mahomet, an impos- 
tor in Arabia, who lived 600 years after Christ, and pretended 
to be inspired. 

«. He commanded all his followers to go on a pilgrimage to 
the temple of Mecca, and to kneel when they came near it. 

/. He forbade idolatry and the worship of many gods. But 
he allowed some crimes, and promised the faithuil a sensual 
paradise hereafter. ' 

Mahometan countries are distinguished on the Chart by a ores* 
centi the standard of Mahomet, 
5 
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Pilgrims to the Temple qf Mecca, 

g. Christians aro those who believe m Jesuff Christ, as the 
Saviour. 

h. There are three great divisions of Christians — Catholic, 
Greek, and Protestant Christians, each having peculiar doc- 
trines and modes of worship. 

t. Protestants are divided into various sects, of which the 
principal are Lutherans, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists. Baptists. Methodists, and Friends or Quakers. 

j. The Jews are a people scattered among all nations, who 
believe in the Old Testament only, and expect a Saviour yet to 
come. 

k. It is supposed that there are more than 700 millions of peo- 
ple on the earth. Of these 400 millions are Pagans ; 200 mil- 
lions, Christians ; 90 or 100 millions, Mahometans ; and 8 or 
10 millions, Jews. 

/. The savage, barbarous, and half-civilized nations of the 
world, are either Pagans, or Mahometans. The Abyssinians 
profess to be Christians ; but their religion is very corrupt. 

tn. Little settlements have been formed in many Pagan coun- 
tries, called missionary stations, and missionaries have been sent 
to civilize and instruct the people, by different sects of Chris- 
tians. Some tribes have thus been led to embrace Christianity, 
and have learned the arts of civilization. 

Chrisiian countries are distingvisked on the Chart of the 
ff^orld by a light cross, with the letter C, G., or P. near it, to in- 
dicate Catholic, Greek, or Protestant Christians, Missionary 
stations are denoted by a dark cross. 
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^ucMtiofu. — //. What are the prevaUing reli^one of the 
werld ? What are Pagans ? What can you aay of their rites? 
What countries of the world are chiefly Pagan? (5ee the ChartJ) 
What are Mahometans ? What pilgrimage did Mahomet re* 
quire of bia followers ? What did he forbid^ and what did h« 
promise ? In what countries of the world are Mahometans 
chiefly found ? {See the Chart.) 

What are Christians ? What are the great divisions of Chriso 
tians ? What countries of America and Europe are Catholic ? 
What parts of Europe have the Greek religion ? How are 
Protestants divided ? What are ' the Protestant countries of 
Europe and America ? What are Jews ? What is supposed to 
be the nimiber in the world of each reli^on ? What is the re- 
ligion of the savage, barbarous, and half-civilized nations ? 
What has been done to instruct Pagan nations ? What ei&ct 
has been produced ? 

DESCRIPTION OF COUNTRIES. 

AMERICA. 

137* America, or the new continent, on which we 
live, was first made known to Europeans by Christo- 
pher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in 1492. 

138. It is the second of the four quarters of the 
globe in size, but probably the least populous. 

139* This continent is distinguished for its large 
fivers and lakes, and its lofty mountains, in which it 
generally surpasses the eastern continent. 

140. The countries of America are much colder 
than those of Europe and Africa, in the same lati- 
tudes. 

Q;uestion8, — L When was America discovered, and by whom ? 
In what direction does it lie from the eastern continent ? (See 
the map,) Between what oceans on the N., S., £., and W. does 
it lie? What is its size and population, compared with the 
other quarters of the world ? For what is it distinguished f 
How is its climate compared with that of Europe ? What aie 
the two great divisions of America ? {See the mapS) What 
isthmus connects the two portions ? What islands He between 
them ? 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

141. North America, including Greenland, extends 
from 10'' to 80° or 85"^ N. latitude, and perhaps to the 
pole. 

142. The boundaries and geography of the north* 
em parts are very imperfectly known. Late discov- 
eries render it probable that Greenland is separated 
from the continent. 

143. Almost every variety of climate and produc- 
tion is to be found in this extensive country. 

144. The western coast has a mild climate, but the 
northern and eastern parts are much colder than the 
same latitudes in Europe. 

145. The northern regions of N. America, even as far 
south as latitude 50°, are barren and desolate with frost* 

146. The middle regions between SO^ and 50'- have 
snow during the winter ; and the countries in the north- 
ern part of these regions have severe cold. 

147. South of latitude 30° , snow is unknown, except 
in mountainous regions; and coffee, the sugar-cane 
and other tropical plants, are found in abundance. 

148. The northern and western portions of North 
America are inhabited almost entirety by Indians, in a 
savage state. They are visited by Europeans only to 
procure skins and furs. 

149. The eastern parts, below 50° of latitude, were 
long since colonized and peopled from European na- 
tions ; and few of the Indians remain. 

150. The United States, occupying the middle por* 
tions of N. America, is the first country that has assu- 
med an independent republican government — Mexico 
and Guatimala are also independent. 

The northern parts are under the government of 
Great Britain. 

^uesHont. — L What is the extent of North America ? How 
is it bounded? that is, what seas, countries, &c. are there on the 
North, East, South and Westf (See the map.) 
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In hounding countries, let the pvpil tUwayi proceed in the 
eame order, beginning at the Jforthy and going on to the Eatt, 
South and Wt»t. 

Are the northern parts well known ? What can yoa say ge- 
nerallj of the climate ? What is the climate of the western, 
and what of the other parts ? What lakes does it contain, and 
how do they compare with those of other parts of the world ? 
{See page 31, \ 62.) What is the most northern country f What 
territory lies next south of the Arctic Circle ? Describe the 
northern regions of North America. What can you say of the 
middle regions ? What country is in the middle regions.^ What 
can you say of the southern parts f What Spanish provinces in 
the south, and what portions of the United States ? What is- 
lands lie in this latitude ? By whom are the northern and west- 
em parts inhabited ? By whom were the eastern parts peopled ? 
What part of North America is independent ? 

Questions on the Chart of the World, 
Civilization. — L What parts of North America are civilized ? 
What are enbghtened? What parts are still in the savage state ? 

(jQuestions marked (IL) to be left for the Renew. ) 
Gocemment. — //. What government do you find among the 
Indians in the north and west ? What is that of Canada and 
the British provinces? What is that of the United States? 
What of Mexico? 

Religion, — //. What is the prevailing religion of the northern 
portion? What is that of the British Provinces ? The United 
States ? Mexico ? 

Population. — //. What is the probable population of all 
North America ? Who inhabit the northern portion of North 
America ? How many inhabitants, and what arc they, in the 
British Provinces ? Describe the popu <ii •' ion ^»f the United States. 
What is the population of Mexico, and of whom is it composed ? 

Q;uestions on the Map of J^ortk .America. 

L What is the most eastern point of North America ? What 
is the most western ? What isthmus unites it to South Ame- 
rica ? What straits have been found separating the continent 
from Greenland on the north ?. What on the east ? What is 
the southern cape of Florida ? Between what latitude does 
North America lie ? 

Gulfs, Bern, and Straits.— L What Gulf south of North 
America? What two large bays in the N. E. ? What straits on 
5* 
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the northern boondary ? What straits lead into Hndson^s Bay ? 
What bay between If ova Scotia and New Brunswick ? Where 
an Beerifig's straits? What gulf and sounds on the westera 
coast? 

Mo%mtaiM.-^L What is the course of the Rocky Mountains? 
What is the course of the Allegany ridge ? (See map of the Unit* 
ted States.) What lofty mountains on the N. W. coast ? 

Lakes, — /. What six lakes lie between the United States and 
the British territories ? Which is the largest, and which the 
smallest ? What lake is next to the Lake of the Woods on the 
north-west ? What others beyond this in the same direction ? 
Which is the most northern ? What are the two principal lakes 
of Mexico and Guatimala ? How many degrees u it from Lake 
fftearagua, to the Pae^ Ocean ? Into what sea does it empty f 

Rivers, — L What are the two principal rivers flowing from 
the Rocky Mountains into the Pacific Ocean ? What two rivers 
empty into the Arctic Ocean ? Mention some of the rivers 
emptying into Hudson's Bay. What river runs from the great 
lakes into the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? What two great rivers 
empty into the Gulf of Mexico ? What are the two principal 
rivers that flow into the Mississippi from the west ? What largo 
river from the east ? 

//. Describe the branches of the Columbia. Through what 
lakes does Mackenzie's River pass ? What lakes and branches! 
supply ChurehiU River ? What river runs from Lake Winn^ff^ 
to Hudson^ Bay? What river flows from Lake St. Joseph into 
Hudson's Bay ? Are there any rivers of importance in New 
Britain and Greenland ? What is the size of the two great rivers 
which flow into the Gulf of Mexico ? Where does the Missis* 
sippirise? Describe its branches. What hrandus has the Mis^ 
souri^ and on which side are they ? 

Boundaries and Capitals. — /. How are the British territories 
bounded? Describe the chain of lakes which separates them 
from the United States. What is the capital of Lower Canada ? 
How ar^ the United States and their territory bounded ? Where 
is the seat of general government ? How far west do the Uni- 
ted States proper extend ? How is Mexico bounded ? What 
is its capital ? What are the boundaries of Guatimala ? Its 
capital ? 

Islands. — L What islands are there at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence ? What is the largest on tbe coast of the United 
States ? What islands are there at some distance east of the 
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United SUtes ? What islancU lie between North and South 
America f Which 10 the largest f What are the three next 
in size ? 

//. Describe the inhabitants, and their number, in Cuba — 
8tk Domingo — ^Porto Rico— Jamaica — ^The Caribbean Islands. 
(See Chart t^ the WorUL) What name is given to the most 
northern group of Islands ? Mention some of the small islands 
called the Caribbean, lying east of Porto Rico. Which is the 
most southern and largest of these ? Wh/U two tMlands on the 
coast qfS, Amerieoy west of Tobago ? What are the principal 
islands on the western coast ?- 

Questions on the Map of the United States. 

J. What ocean bounds the United States on the east ? What 
gnlf on the south ? What lakes on the north f What bay is 
there on the coast of Massachusetts, and what are its capes ? 
What islands south of Massachusetts and R bode Island ? What 
island and sound S. of Connecticut ? What is the eastern point 
of Long Island called ? What bay lies S. of Pennsylvania ? 
What are its capes f What bay and capes S. of Mainland ? 
Which is the largest? What states lie upon each? Whatgounds 
jure there on the coast of N. Carolina ? What inlets lead into 
<them ? What capes on this coast ? What Islands on the coast 
4>f Georgia and Florida ? 

Mountains. — I. What is the principal range of mountains in 
the United States? Through what states do they pass ? What 
branch passes into Tennessee ? 

//. What is the most eastern ridge called ? Where do the 
fivers empty which rise on the eastern side of these moun- 
taios ? What great river receives moat of those on the western 
side ? What ranges of mountains are there in the north-eas- 
ietn states ? 

Rivers. — I. Where is the Hudson river ? What are the six 
principal rivers emptying into the Atlantic, east of the Hudson ? 
Whidi is the largest ? What two large rivers are next south 
«fthe Hudson ? What rivers empty into Albemarle Sound ? 
What into Pamlico Sound ? What large river runs into the 
Golf of Mexico ? What are the principal branches ? 

//. What is the course of the Connecticut River, through 
what states does it pass, where does it empty, and what is its 
•comparative size ? Describe in the same manner the other five 
principal rivers of N. England, 
r The pupil shtntld be taught to mention all these particulars eon- 
ceming every river he descrUtea, mtho%a minute questions. 
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//. DMcribe the Hudson River and its principal branch. 
Describe the two lar^ rivers next south of the Hudson, and 
their branches. What is the general course of the rivers which 
have been described ? What is the ^neral course of the rivers 
which empty into the Atlantic, south of the Susquehannah f 
What rivers empty into Chesapeake Bay, and on which side f 
What considerable branch has the Potomac ? Describe the 
rivers emptying into Albemarle Sound, and their branches. 
Describe those emptying into Pamlico Sound. What rivers 
are found between these and Savannah River ? Describe their 
source, size and branches. Describe the Savannah, and the 
rivers S. of it emptying into the Atlantic. What river forms 
the southern boundary of Georgia f What is the principal 
river of East Florida ? 

//. What river passes through Florida, into the gulf of Mex- 
ico ? What branches form it ? Mention the eastern and wes- 
tern branches of the Mobile River, which empties at the town 
of Mobile. What two rivers between the Mobile and the Mis- 
sissippi ? What are the two principal branches of the Missis- 
sippi, S. of the Ohio f What two rWers form the Ohio, and 
wher^ do they rise ? Describe the principal branches of the 
Ohio on the South side, beginning at the mouth. Describe 
those on the north side. What branches has the Mississippi, 
N. of the Ohio ? What are the three largest western branches 
of the Mississippi ? What one N. of the Missouri ? What be- 
tween the Missouri and Arkansaw ? Where are the Osage and 
Wachitta, or Ouachitta ? 

Lake*. — IL Where is Lake Michigan, and with what lake 
does it communicate ? What lake between Huron and Erie ? 
What river empties mto it .•' What rivers empty into Lake Erie, 
and from what state ? What river and falls between Erie and 
Ontario ? What empty into Lake Ontario ? What states lie 
upon these lakes f What lake E. of Ontario, and how is it con- 
nected with the SU Lawrence ? What small lake is connected 
with this ? What small lake E. of Champlain, and what river 
passes from it ? What lakes in Maine ? 

Boundarifts and CapitaU,-^!, What six states lie east of the 
Hudson River? What are their boundaries and seats of gov- 
ernment, beginning at the most eastern ? What four states 
lie next to these, east of Maryland and Ohio ? Mention the 
boundaries and capitals of each. What eight states lie on 
the Mississippi, and its branches, and what are their bounda- 
nes and capitals ? What six states lie east of these, oh the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ? What are their boundaries and 
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capitals ? Vfhwt ii Florida ? Wliat Ihttt otbtr territories, 
near the statee which have been mentioned ? 

' * The following ie a sketch of some of the more difficult 
boundaries, with blanks for the names, which the pupil should 
fill up from the map. 

Maine is bounded N. by ; E. by ; S. by the 

> Ocean ; and W. by — . New Hampshire is bound- 
ed N. by ; E. by and the Ocean ; 8. by 

— — ; and W. by — River, which separates it from 
. Rhode Island is bounded N. and E. by ' ; 8. by 

— Ocean ; and W. by . Delaware is bounded N. 

by — ^— ; E. by — — Riyer and Bay, which separate it 
fifom ■■■ ; 8. and W. by — — . Maryland is bounded N. 
by ■ ; E. by — — and — Ocean ; 8. and W. by 
■ Biver, which separates it from — — *— . South Caro- 
lina is bounded N. and N. £. l^ ; 8. E. bythe 

Ocean ; and 8. W. by — ~ Riyer, which separates it from 

LaiitudeM and Longiiudes in North Ametiea,-^!!, What 
parts of North America are between 50^ and 60° of north 
latitude ? What parts between 40^ and 50° f What between 
30° and 40° ? What is nearly the latitude of Quebec and 
Montreal ? Of Washington ? Of NewOrieans ? Of Mexico ? 
Of the West Indies? Find the longitude from London, of Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans and Mexico. What is the difference of 
time, between these places and London f Is their time faster 
or slower ? (See the chart of the Worlds and page 45.) 

DANISH AMERICA. 

GREENLAND. 

151. The coast of Greenland is usually lined with 
immense islands of ice. The white bear is often found 
floating upon them. 

152. This cold desolate region belongs to the Danes. 
It is valuable principally on account of the fisheries on 
the coast. 

153. It is inhabited by about 20,000 Esquimaux* 
Indians^ and 8,000 or 10,000 Norwegians, with some 
Moravian missionaries. 
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Ice Islands and the While Bear. 




Quefliont.—/. In whatdirecUonis GreenJand from the United 
States ? What is the southern cape ? What straits separate 
it from Labrador ? What island and settlement on the western 
coast? 

RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

154. The island of Spitzbergen, which is sometimes 
considered as a part of America^ belongs to Russia. 

155. The Russians also possess a part of the North 
West Coast of North America, and hold about 50,000 
Indians in subjection. 

156. The people of this region resemble those of 
Siberia, and probably came from Asia. 

Questions. — /. Where is Spitzbergen, and to whom does it 
belong ? {See map of the World,) What is the most western 
cape of North America ? What peninsula south of it ? 

//. What sound and inlet near Alaska? What mountains on 
the coast, and of what height ? Where is Portlock Harbour ? 
What parts of Hudson's Bay and Greenland are nearly in the 
same latitude ? What parts of Europe are in this latitude ? 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

157. The British possessions in N. America may be 
divided into three portions ; the North West Territory, 
lying west of Hudson's Bay ; New Britain, east of this 
bay ; and the British Provinces, on the south-east. 
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158. Tbey extend from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Rocky Mountains, on the north of the United States. 

NORTH-WEST BRITISH TERRITORY. 

159. The North- West British Territory is a frozen, 
barren, inhospitable region, lying north of latitude 50°. 

160. The animals of this territory furnish great 
quantities of furs, which are conveyed by the Indians 
and traders in canoes, so light, that they carry them 
from one stream to another. 




Indians carrying their Canoes. 
l6l. It is inhabited by the Esquimaux Indians, on 
the coast, and the Knisteneaux* and Chipewayans, in 
the interior, with only a few trading settlements of 
whites. 

Qttwfion*. — /. How may the British possessions be divided ? 
How are they bounded ? (Se^ the map.) Describe the southern 
boundary. What bay do they include? 

//. What divisions are made around Hudson*s Bap ? What 
large lakes are there ? What are the chief rivers running 
north ? What rivers empty into Hudson's Bay ? What ar- 
ticles of commerce are furnished by the N. W. British Ter- 
ritory ? What fort and trading houses on Hudson^ Bay .? 
Where is the most northern^ and where is the most western 



* Pronounced Nieteno. 
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trading hmue ? What can you say of thia region ? How is li 
inhabited ? 

NEW BRITAIN. 

162. New Britain is colder than the North-Western 
Territory. It is inhabited by a few Indians, some of 
whom have been taught and civilized by European 
missionaries. 

Quw/iorw. — /. What can you say of New Britain? What hi-' 
diaru are found on the coast and what in the interior? (See Jtfop.) 
What missionary station on the Labrador coast ? (Two others 
have been established in Labrador.) What province Ues S. of it ? 

BRITIsil PROVINCES. 
Upper Canada — Lower Canada — New Brunsmck^^ 

Nova Scotia — Newfoundland— Prince Edward. 




Falls of Niagara. 

163. The cataract of Niagara, in Upper Canada, is 
probably the grandest in the world. The stream is 
three quarters of a mile wide, divided by an island in 
the middle. It falls 150 feet, and the roar may be 
heard 15 miles. 

164. The climate of Lower Canada is severely cold ; 
that of Upper Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia is more mild. All these are productive and 
flourishing provinces. 

165. Tiie French inhabitants, the most numerous in 
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Lower Canada, are superstitious and ignorant. The 
British and Americans, especially in Upper Canada, 
have better characters and more information. 

166. Newfoundland, Cape Breton and Prince Ed- 
ward, are cold, barren islands. They are chiefly inha- 
bited and resorted to, on account of the fisheries near 
them, and the inhabitants are rude and uneducated. 

Questions, — /. How are the British Provinces divided ? How 
are they bounded ? What great natural curiosity do they con* 
tain ? Where is Niagara, and what lake empties over these 
falls ? (See map of the United States.) What is the climate of 
Canada, and tho other provinces on the continent ? What 
can you say of the people? What can you say of the provinces 
on the islands, and their inhabitants ? 

Questions on the map. — //. Which is the most eastern 

British Province ? How is it bounded ? What is the chief set" 

tlemeni ? Where are Cape Breton, and Prince Edward or St, 

Johns ? WkaJl settlement in Cape Breton ? What other islands 

in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? What one on the coast of J^ova 

Scotia ? How is J^ova Scotia bounded ? What is the capital ? 

What other principal places ? (See map of the United States.) 

What cape at the south ? Wliat are the boundaries of Lower 

Canada^ and- of Upper Canada ? What river divides them 

in part ? What is the capital, and what are the other 

principal places of Lower Canada ? (See map of the United 

States.) What of Upper Canada ? How is New Brunswick 

bounded ? What are its principal places ? With what lakes 

4oes the St. Lawrence communicate ? What lake lies JV. of 

Lake Huron ^ 

I 

THE UNITED STATES. 

167. The United States were formerly colonies, or 
provinces, of Great Britain. 

On the 4th of July, 1 776, they were declared inde- 
pendent, and a few years after, the present constitu- 
tion, or system of government, was formed. 

168. There are now twenty-four separate states, 
united in one republic, and four territories, besides the 
great western territory, or Territory of Missouri* 

6 
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Ifi9. The United States are usually spoken of in 
four divisions — ^the Eastern, Western, Middle, and 
Southern States. 

The six Eastern States are those east of the Hudson. 

The Western States are those which lie on the 
Mississippi and its branches. 

The four Middle States are between the Eastern and 
Western States, as far south as Maryland. 

The six Southern States are those south of these, 
lying on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

CLXX. (For tJu Review,) 

o. The laws of the United States are made by .a ConjgTees^ 
which consists of a House of Representatives, chosen every 
two years by the people of each state according to their po- 
pulation ; and of a Senate of two from each state, chosen for 
six years. 

b. The laws are executed by the President, who is chosen 
by the votes of all the States every four years, assisted by the 
Secretarv of State, and the Secretaries of War, of the Navy, 
and of the Treasury. 

e. The President and Senate appoint the inferior officers of 
government, and those of the array and navy. 

d. Each of the states has an independent governments with 
distinct laws for itself, much like that of the United States, 
with a governor at the head. , The territories are under the 
general government. 

€, On the eastern continent, especially in Europe, the laws 
make distinctions in the privileges of the people, according to 
their rank and religion, 

/. The constitution of the United States does not make any 
distinctions of rank^ except in the officers of government ; 
and all religions are allowed which do not disturb the good 
order of society, 

g. The climate and soil are various in different parts of the 
United States ; but almost all parts will produce in abundance 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, barley and oats, with beans, peas, and 
other vegetables, and excellent fruits. 

h. The northern parts, extending from 41^ to 45^ of north 
latitude, have severe winters and much snow. 

This portion is best fitted for pasturage, and, the coarser 
grains, rye, oats and barley ; but it also produces good wheat 
and fine fruits. 
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t. The middle regioni, betvMii 4P and 98^ or 36i® of 
Utitade, hare mild winten and little miow ; tad the hea of 
Bommer is longer continued and more conatant than it ia larther 
notth. 

This poitiott of the United Statea abonnda in ezoellent grain 
&nd fine fruits, and between 40^ and 30^, ia well anited for tlie 
euitiration of tobacco. 

J. In the soathera parts, between 96P and 30^, the climate ia 
warm. Snow is nncommon, and cotton, rice, oliyea, figa, pome* 
granates, and other fruits of warm rJimatee flourish. 

k. South of 30*, anew is unknown, and the productions of tho 
Torrid Zone are found. 

L The inhabitants of the United States are Europeaaa, or 
their descendants, except the African slaves, principally found 
in thn Southern States, and about IQOfiOO Indians, chiefly in 
the Western SUtes. 

m. The value of goods imported into the United States from 
other countries, in one year, may be estimated at 70 millions of 
doiian ; and the exports, most of which are produced or manu- 
factured in the United States, are of about the same value. 

». The value of articles manufbotured in the United States, 
in 1810, was from 160 to 200 millions of dollars. The quantity 
and excellence of these articles has been rapidly increasing. 

Qiustioru.'^L To whom did the United States formerly 
belong ? When did they become independent ? How many 
states, and how many territories are there ? What division is 
commonly made of the United States f Which are the Eastern 
States? The Western States? The Middle States? The 
Southern States ? 

//. By whom are the laws of the United States made ? 
By whom are they executed ? Who appoint the inferior 
officers of government ? What are the governments of the 
particular states? What distinctions are made among the 
people in Europe? Do the laws of the United States make 
these distinctions ? 

///. What can you say of the dimate and productions of 
the United SUtes? What is the climate between 41^ and 
45^ north latitude ? What are the chief productions ? What 
states are included in this region? What can you say of the 
middle regions ? What are their productions ? What is the 
latitude of Philadel|dua ? Washington ? Lexington, (Ken.) ? 
Norfolk, (Vir^ ? What states lie north of the parallel of 42 
degrees ? What atotes between 43P and sei"* ? What sUtes 
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between 36^ and 30° f What are their climate and produc- 
tions f What states are bounded on the parallel of 42° ? What 
on those of 36^° and 35° .' What is the latitude of Newbem — 
of Charleston— of Savannah— of New Orleans ? What parts 
of the United States lie S. of 30° ? What can you say of 
their climate ? Who are the inhabitants of the United States ? 
What is the value of the imports and exports of the United 
States ? What is that of the manufactures ? 

EASTERN STATES, OR NEW ENGLAND. 

Maine — New Hampshire — Vermont — Massachusetts — 

Connecticut — Rhode Island, 




The fihaU Fishery, 

171. Commerce and the fisheries have, hitherto, 
been the chief sources of wealth to New England. 

172. This small and populous portion of the United 
States is colder and less fertile than the rest ; but it 
abounds in good pasturage, corn and rye, and produces 
much fine fruit. 

173. The eastern coast of New England is generally 
level. The western and nothern parts are mountain- 
ous, and the interior is uneven and hilly. 

174. The northern parts are cold, dry and healthy 5 
the southern parts have a milder, but more variable 
climate ; the eastern coast is exposed to bleak, damp 
winds from the ocean. 
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CLXXV. (#Vf the Jtmnr.) 
a. The £ailem SUtM coQUin twoof the fint literary imtitii- 
tions in the United Stalee-— Hwrard Uniyenitj at Cambridge, 
near Boston, (MaM.^ and Tale College at New Haven, (Conn.^ 

b. There are eignt other coUe gee a t Providence, (R. I.) 
^I^miiafflstown, (Masa. N. W. part.)' Hanover, (N. H.) Middle- 
bory and Biniington, (Ver.) and Bmnswick, (Me.) Amhemt, 
(Mass.) and Wa^ington Cottege at Hartford, (Conn.) 

e. The institutions at Cambridge, New Haven, and Hanover 
have medical colleges connected with them. 

d. The Law School at Litchfield, and the Asylom for the 
Deaf and Dumb at JIartford, (Conn.) are well known. 

e. There are five institutions for the education of clergymen 
— ^t Andover and Cambridge, (Mass.) New Haven, (Conn.) 
and Bangor and Waterville, (Maine.) 

fi Almost all parts of New England are fiimished with public 
schools, in which every person may receive a common educa- 
tion, and with an unusual proportion of churches and ministers. 

g. In consequence of these institutions, few are found in 
these states, who cannot read and write, and knowledge is 
constantly and rapidly spread by the numerous books and 
newspapers which are published. 

h» The people are generally distinguished fbr industry, en- 
terprise and intelligence, and for good education and good 
morals. Few, comparatively, si^r firom poverty. 

t. The inhabitants of the eoast procure dried fish, whale oil 
and spermaceti from their fisheries ; and those of the interior 
obtain beef, pork, butter and cheese from their farms, and lum- 
ber and potash firom the forests. These articles are their chief 
exports. 

J. The people of New England are principally clothed and 
•np^ed fi^m their own productions and manufactures. 

k. These states excel any others of equal extent in the 
Union, in the tonnage of their ships; and also in the value of 
their manufactures, which are sent to other states in large 
quantities. 

Qtiecfieiu.— '/. From what has the wealth of New England 
been chiefly derived ? How are the Eastern States bounded f 
Between what latitudes do they lie? MHhat are their climate 
and chief productions ? What is the face of the country ? De- 
scribe the climate of each portion. 

//. What colleges has New England ? What medical insti- 
tutions ? What other institutions ? What other means of 
6* 
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education and instruction ? What is the general character, of* 
the people f What are the most important productions and ex- 
ports of New England ? Whence do the people obtain most 
of the supplies they needP What is the state of commerce and 
manufactures in New England ? What is the chief river of 
New England ? (See the map.) Which is the largest town ? 
What two are next in population ? 

MAINE. 

176. Maine is the most recently settled of the East- 
ern States. A large part of it is still covered with 
forests. 

The extensive sea coast and fine harbours of Maine 
are favourable to commerce, and it is now the fourth 
state in the Union in the quantity of its shipping. 

^uettiont on the map. — /. Describe the boundaries, rivers 
and capital of Maine. 

//. What river separates it from New Brunswick on the east ? 
What are the chief seaports, and where ? What towns in the 
interior ? Where is its college ? What two other institutions 
has it? {See CLXXV. 6. andc.) {^Face of the country^ 173— 
Climate^ 174.*) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

177. New Hampshire is a cold, but productive state^ 
remarkable for the White Mountains^ the highest in the 
United States. 

Its trade is chiefly carried on through the seaports 
of Massachusetts. 

. ^uettiona on the map. — /. Describe the boundaries, river, and 
capital of New Hampshire. What mountains has it ? 

//. What seaport has New Hampshire, and in what part ? 
Where is its college ? What other towns on the Connecticut 
River f What five towns around the capital, in different direc- 
tions ? {Productions^ ll^r—Face^ \1^— Climate^ 174.) 
VERMONT. 

178. Vermont takes its name from the Green Moun- 

* The Face of the Country, Climate, sad Productions of each state 
may usually be learned from the description of the division to which 
it oelongB. To assist the pupil, these references are made to the 
numbers of the articles, where the information is found. Thus it is 
stated (at 173) that the northern part of New England is mountainous, 
and as Maine is in the northern part, this description applies to it. 
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taias which pass through it, and render its air remark- 
ably pure and healthy. 

The trade of Vermont is chiefly with the neighbour- 
ing states. 

QiiesHotu on the map,^I* Describe the boundaries, rirers, 
and capital of Vermont What is the course of the Green 
Mountains ? What places on the Connecticut River f 

//. In what towns are its two colleges, and where are they 
ffltuated ? What is the most northern town ? Where is Ben- 
nin^on i (Fore, 173— C/tnui/e, 174.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

179. Massachusetts was the first settled state in New 
England, and' is the most thickly settled in the union. 

Although one of the smallest states, it is first, ex* 
cept New York, in commerce, and among the first in 
manufactures and wealth. 

Questions on the map. — /. Describe the boundaries, rivers 
and capital of Massachusetts. What bay and capes has it ? 
What seaports N. of Boston ? Where is Plymouth, the spot on 
which the forefathers of N. England first landed ? 

IL What port on the southern coast ? What town N. of it ? 
What islands near it ? What are the principal places on the 
Connecticut river ? What are the principal places between the 
coast and the river ? What one west of the Connecticut ? 
Where are Harvard University and Williamstovm CoUege ? 
(CLXXV. a. and d.) (^Prod. 172— Fac«, 17S— C«. 174.) 
CONNECTICUT. 

180. Connecticut is one of the three smallest states 
in the Union ; hut in exports^ manufactures and wealth, 
it is superior to half the larger states. 

It has heen much distinguished for its men of genius 
and learning, and for the general regularity and good 
order of the people. 

Q^estumt on the map, — /. Describe the boundaries, chief 
river, and two capitals of Connecticut. 

(The river emptying at Jfeto London is the Thames, and that . 
west of the Connecticut is the Housatonie.) 

What are the two principal places east of the Connecticut 
River? What town below Hartford en the Connccticul ? {Say^ 
brook lies at the mouth.) 
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//. ^V^at M the ehief town on the coast west of New HaVenf 
\Vfaat one north of New Haven ? What literary institations 
had Cwinecficut (CLXXV.) ? {Prod. nSr^Faee, 173.) 
RHODE ISLAND. 

181. Rhode Island is chiefly distinguished for its 
flourishing manufactures. 

From the situation of Rhode Island, the climate is 
milder than in other parts of New England. Its islands 
are celebrated for beauty and fertility. 

Quettions on the map. — /. Describe the boundaries of Rhode 
Island and its capital. What other principal port, and how situ- 
ated f {Bristol it a commercial place eati of Providence.) 

II. What island south of Rhode Island f Where is the col* 
lege of Rhode Island ? Why is the climate of this state milder 
than that of Vermont ? {See { 1 14, p. 41.; 

MIDDLE STATES. 

JN'ew York — ^Tew J'ertey — Pennsylvania — Delaware* 




182. The most important production of the Middle 
States is wheat. Large quantities of flour are exported 
from them to other parts of America and to Europe. 

183. Except the northern part of New Yor]L, the 
Middle States have a milder climate, and more fertile 
Soil than the Eastern States. 

184. They are generally healthy, except on the 
marshy borders of the lakes and rivers* 
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CLXXXV. (For the Review.) 

a. These states contain the two first medical institntions in 
the countij,»one at Philadelphia, connected with a University, 
and another at New York. They have also two distinguished 
colleges, — at Princeton in New Jersey, and at Schenec^dy in 
New York, besides others, at New fork and Clinton, (N. Y.) 
and at Carlisle, Meadville, Washington and Canonsbuig* 
(PenjjO 

6. There are two theological seminaries in the state of New 
York — at Anbam, and New York ; and two in New Jersey, at 
Princeton and Brunswick., 

e. There are two institutions for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, one in New York, and one in Philadelphia. 

<2. Public schools are not generally established in the Middle 
States, except in the state of New York. 

e. The population of these states has been rapidly increasing, 
and great improyements have been made within twenty yeaifs 
past. 

/. Thej were chiefly settled by emigrants from'England, Hol- 
lajad, Germany, Ireland, and the Eastern States, and each cli^ 
presenres much of its own national character. 

g. If the higher classes have more wealth and refinement 
than in the Eastern States, the lower classes are more rude and 
ignorant, and the poor more aumerous. 

h. These states surpass the other portions of the United States 
in wealth, and in the value of their manufactures. 

i. By means of canals, some parts of which are already com- 
pleted, the navigable rivers of these states will probably be con- 
nected with the lakes and the MississippL 

^ueHiont, — L {See the Map.) How are the Middle States 
bounded ? Between what latitudes are they ? Which is the 
smallest and most southern ? Which is the next larger, and 
which are the largest? Which lie immediately on the Atlan- 
tic f Which are on the lakes? How is Pennsylvania situated ? 
What is the chief production of these states ? What is their 
climate? 

//. Mention their literary institutions. What theological 
seminaries are there ? What provision is made for the educa- 
tion of the poor ? What can you say of the improvement of 
these states ? How were th^se states settled ? What can you 
say of the character of the people ? How do the Middle States 
compare with the other divisions of the Union, in raanufac^ 
tures and wealth ? ' What advantages can they derive from 
canals ? 
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NEW YORK. 

18^. Uew York is the richest, and one of the largest, 
most populous and commercial states in the Union. 

The eastern part was principally settled by the 
Dutch ; the western part by emigrants from New Eng- 
land. 

A canal has already been completed by this state, 
uniting Lake Champlain to the Hudson^ and also the 
great Western or Erie Canals uniting the Hudson 
with Lake£rie. 

QftestioM on the map. — I, What are the boundaries of New 
York ? What rivers in the eastern part ? What in the western 
piut ? Whut two large riyers rise in this state ? Where is the 
capital ? What is the chief city, and where ? (SUwUed en an 
island.) 

II. What are the two principal towns on the east side of 
Hudson River ? What towns on the west bank, beginning at 
the mouth ? What towns on and near the Mohawk River ^ 
What places on Lake Champlain f What is the principal one 
oi^ the St. Lawrence ? What places on Lake Ontario ? What 
on Niagara River? What places near the small lakes 2 Whane 
is Oswego ? Rochester ? Leicester.? Batavia ? What places in 
the southern part ? What lake ? What large island east of New 
York city ? {Staten Itland lies between Long Island and J{ew 
Jersey.) What are some of the principal places on Long Island ? 
What is the eastern point called ? Where is Gardiner's Island f 
What literary institutions has New York ? {See CLXXXV. a. 
& b.) {Clinton is nine miles west of Utiea.) 

Several small lakes in the interior of J^ew York, are numbered 
on the map, as follows : 1 . Skeneateles L. 2. Owaseo L. 3. Cayuga 
L. 4. Seneca L. 5. Crooked L. 6. Canandaigua L> 7. Canestts i. 

Which is the most eastern of the small lakes of N. York ? On 
what lake is Skeneateles ? Auburn ? Geneva? Canandaigua? 
{Productions, 182— C/«ma^c,^l83, 184.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

isr. Pennsylvania is a large, fertile, well cultivated 
and wealthy state. It is level in the south-east> and 
mountainous or hilly in most\>ther parts. 

Gerinan, Dutch and Irish emigrantS| form nearly 
half the population of Pennsylvania, many of whom 
do i^ot speak English. 
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The English inhabitants are generally well informed, 
and science is much cultivated among them. Tho 
common people of 'other classes have little education. 

Qufiltoni on the map. — L Describe the boandariea and rivQrs 
of Pemuylvania. What moontaiiui pass through it ? Dascrihe 
the capital and the chief city. 

77. What town on the Schuylkill ? What inland town W. 
of it ? What four towns W. in the same latitude ? What is the 
principal town in the western part of the state, and how situa- 
ted ? What places S. of it ? Where is Meadville ? What towns 
on the Susquehannah and its branches ? Where are Easton and 
Reading ? What are the literaty institutions of Pennsylyania ? 
(CLXXXV. o. and e.)iProd. 182— C/i. 183.) 
NEW JERSEY. 

188. New Jersey is level, barren and sandy in the 
south, and productive, though mountainous, in the 
north. The middle portion of the state is most fertile. 

The people are generally industrious, frugal, and 
hospitable, and in many parts, well informed. 

Although this state is among the six smallest in the 
Union, it is among the first six in wealth, and in tho 
value of its manufactures, 

^uettiont on the map, — I. Describe the boundaries of New 
Jersey. Where is the seat of goYemment ? 

7%e Jiaritan^ patting by Brunswick^ and the Pattaiek and 
Hackentack, {too imaU ttreamt on the eatt, are the principal rvDezs 
of JWtp Jtrtey, 

IL What towns between Trenton and Philadelphia ? What 
places on Delaware Bay f What harbours on the coast ? Whi^t 
is the southern cape, and what the northern of this coast ? What 
town in the northern part, remarkable for the falls of the Pas- 
aaick river? Whatliterary institutions in this state f (CLXXXV. 
a. and 6.) (Prwf. 18^—C/i. 18^-4.) 

DELAWARE. 

189. Delaware is a very small, but fertile state, re- 
markable for fine wheat, and numerous flour milh and 
manu&ctiiqring establishments. 

^vfiitioni on the map. — /. Describe the boundaries of Dela- 
ware. The capital and other towns. What cape has it ? 
fVilnnngton^ffn the Delaware^is oneof the principal towns* 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 

Maryland — Virginia — N, Carolina — 8. Carolina — 

Georgia — Alabama, 




Rice, Cotton, Tobacco, 

190. The Southern States extend from the bounda- 
ries of Pennsylvania and Delaware, to those of Missis- 
sippi and Florida, all lying on the Atlantic^ except 
Alabama. 

191. The northern parts abound -in wheat and In- 
dian corn ; but rice, cotton and tobacco are the most 
valuable productions of these states, and are important 
articles of commerce. 

192. The country on the coast of the Southern 
States, from 100 to 200 miles in breadth, is generally 
low, sandy and barren, except the marshy, moist por- 
tions on the bays and sounds. 

193. The climate of the low country is very hot and 
unhealthy in the summer. The back parts juPe moun- 
tainous, and enjoy a better climate. 

The winters are mild, and snow seldom falls in 
large quantities ; the heat of summer is more oppres- 
sive than in the northern states, chiefly because it is 
more constant, and longer continued. 

CXCIV. {For the Review.) 
a. There is a flourishing medical institution, besides two 
roUeges, at Baltimore. There are also universities or col- 
leges at the city of Washington, at Williamsburg and Prince 
Edwtftd, CVir.) Chapel Hill, (N. C.) Columbia, (S. C.) and 
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AthenB, (Geo.) A new nnivenity is estabHahed at Charlottei- 
ville,(rVir:) 

5. The inhabitants of the Southern States usuallj live on 
large plantations, so far from each other, that there are few 
towns or villages, and of course, few churches and common 
schools, compared with those of tho northern States. 

e. In consequence of t^, the lower classes have little educa- 
tion. , 

d. Nearly one half the population consists of slaves, ex- 
tremely i|(norant and degn^ed, who perform almost all the 
labour. 

^ €: The higher classes are hospitable and liberal, and mr.ny ' 
are well educated. 

/. The state of morals and manners in the Southern States, 
ha» been improving for several years past. ■ 

g^. These states are more extensive than the Bliddle and 
eastern states together, and exceed either of these divisions in 
the amount of their exports ; but the value of property, except 
slaves, has been less than in tho Middle States. 

Questions. — /. Which are the Southern States? How are 

^ they bounded ? What are the chief productions ? What is the 

face of the country and chmate on the coast ? What in the 

interior? What is the comparative temperature of thes6 

states ^ 

//. What literary institutions are there? Are the inha*- 
bitantff of these states thickly settled ^ What is the ch racter 
of the lower classes?^ What is the proportion of si ves here? 
What are some of the characteristics of the higher classes ? 
What improvement has been taking pl.co ? Wh t is the ex- 
tent of the Southern States compared with the Eastern and 
Middle States ; end what their exports and wealth? Which 
is the largest of these states? Which is the most northern 
and which tho most sbuthtsrn ? Which lies on the Qulf of 
Mexico ? 

MARYLAND. 

195. Maryland is generally low, moist and unhealthy, 
especially on the eastern side of the Chesapeake Bay. 

It is very fertile, yielding wheat and tobacco, of the 
best quality. 

Questions on the mnp.-I. What Bay divides Maryland? 
Decsribe the boundaries, rivers, capital and chief city. 

U. What are the towns N. of Baltimoro? What on the 
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eastern ehore of the Chesapeake Bay? What one on the 
Potomac, at the aouth ? ^^ hat colleges in this state (CXCIV a.) ? 
(Prod. 191, Face 193, Climaie 193.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

196. This is a small district, ten miles gqaare, lying 
on the Potomac, given to the United States by the 
states of Maryland and Virginia. 

It includes Washington, the seat of the United States' 
government, with Alexandria and Georgetown. 

Quefrio9u on the map, — IL What is the population of Waeh- 
ingtohr^ What hterary institntdons has it f What is the size 
of Alexandria and Georgetown? In what district are they in- 
cluded, and how large is this diistriet ? 
VIRGINIA. 

1 97. Virginia is the largest state, and one of the most 
populous in the Union. It is distinguished as the na- 
tive state of General Washington. 

Its most important productions are wheat, tobacco, 
and corn. 

^uesHont on the map. — L Mention the boundaries, rivers, and 
mountains pf Virginia. Describe the capital. What is the 
largest town an4 seaport? 

//. What place is opposite to Norfolk ? What canal from it ? 
What town at the mouth of James river ? What places on 
and near York river f Where are Petersburg and Fredericks- 
burg? What places between these and the mountains? What 
among the mountains ? What springs in the mountains ? What 
three places on the Ohio? What other towns? What col- 
leges in this state (CXCIV) ? (Prod, 191, Face 192, Climate 
193.) 

A part of the Peninsula^ on which Cape Charles is^ belongs to 
Virginia. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
1?8. North Carolina produces cotton and rice, and 
abounds in pine forests, from which large quantities 
of pitch, tar, and turpentine are obtained. 

The commerce of this state is small, for want of good 
harbours on its coast. 

Q,ue8tions on the map, — I. Mention the boundaries, sounds, 
capes and chief rilrers of N. Carolina. What is the capital ? 

II, Where are FayettcviUo and Nowbem? What towns N. 
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£. of the riTer Nenae ? How m thej ritaated ? When is the 
uaiyennty of thu itate? What constdenble plaae is north of 
thiB? What porta in tiie south, and where? What towns N. 
and S. of Fayetteville ? What places in the western part of the 
state? What springs on the borders of Tennessee? (Faeel92n^ 
C/ffn. 1P3.} 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

199. South Carolina has much barren land, but is 
very fertile on the riyers, and produces cotton and rice 
in abundance. 

This state has a large share of commerce, wealth, and 
refinement. 

Que«l«on« on the mm. — L Mention the boundaries, chief 
riirers, and capitaL What is the chief city ? 

//. what two other seaports, and in vthaX direction from 
Charleston ? What two towns N. W. of Beaufort ? What are 
the principal places £. of the Bantee ? What on the west of 
this rlTer ? Where is the uniyersity of this state ? (C4 193.) 

GEORGIA. 

200. The climate of Georgia is so warm, that it pro- 
duces coffee and sugar in the southern part. 

Cotton is the principal article of commerce. The 
fertile islands on the coast produce the finest in the 
world. 

Ouatiant on Ihe map.-^L Mention the boundaries and capital 
of Georgia. What are the chief rivers emp^rin^ into the At- 
lantic ? What into the Gulf of Mexico ? What is the principal 
town and aeaport ? 

//. What four towns on the coast, below Savannah ? What is 
the principal town on the Savannah, in the northern part of the 
state? What other towns? What Indians are found in the 
northern part ? What islands on the coast ? What river forms 
the southern boundary ? What two islands lie S. of it ? What 
colleges or universities in Georgia (CXCIV a) ? (Face 192— 
C/tm. 193.) 

ALABAMA. 

201. Alaham is a very fertile, but newly settled 
state, resembling Georgia in climate and productrons^. 

Qiuestumt on themap,^L Describe the boundaries and rivers 
•<>f Alabama. Where is the seat of gevemment ? What seaport 
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on the south ? What town on the Mobile River^ opposite to it : 
What town above it ^ Mention Bomo other places in the state. 
What Indians are found in this state ? 

TERRITORY OF FLORIDA. 
202. Florida has been lately ceded by Spain to the 
United States. It extends almost to the Tropic of Can- 
cer; and its climate is fitted to produce fine crops of 
coffee and sugar, as well as rice and cotton. 

Questions on the map. — /. How is Florida bounded, and how is 
it divided? {See map of J^, Omenta.) Whatcapeshasit? What 
river i* What is the chief town of E. Florida ? What of W. 
Florida? 

//. What other places do you find? What bays on the coast ? 
How far is Cape Sable from the Island of Cuba? What Indians 
are there in W. Florida. 

WESTERN STATES. 

Ohi<h^ndiana — Illinois — Kentucky — Tennessee — Mis- 

sissippt — Louisiana — Missouri. 




Ancient Fortifications at Marietta^ Ohio, 

203. The Western States abound with the remains of 
fortifications and mounds, so ancient, that they are now 
covered with aged trees. It is not known when these ' 
fortifications were built, or by what nation.. 

204. These states lie entirely on the Mississippi and 
its branches, and are generally well watered and very 
fertile. 
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205. T&ey have a milder climate than tEe states on 
the Atlantic Ocean, but g;enerally resemble those in the 
same latitude, in their prodactions. 

206. Immense frairiesy or plains covered onlj«rith 
grass, form a striking characteristic of the Western 
States, and the soU is onconmionlj fertile. 

207. The chief productions of the states north of 
Tennessee, are wheat and Indian com. 

Horses, cattle and swine are raised in great numbers 
in these states, and large Quantities of provisions ex- 
ported in boats, down tlM Mississippi River. 

208. Rice, cotton, and even sugar, are raised in the 
more Southern States, chiefly by the labour of slaves. 
Kentucky and Tennessee abound in hemp and tobacco. 

CCIX. (For IIU iievtew.) 

«• Slarety ib prohilntediii the ftates north of the Ohio, and 
the people xeaemble those of the Northern and Middle states on 
the Atlantie. 

b. The Western Stales were settled latest, and are not yet 
well supplied with dmiches and schools. 

e. The people are brare, hwdy and industrious, but the lower 
classes haice Uttle eduoation. 

d. There are colleges at Ath«Ds and Cineinnata, (Ohio,) Lez- 
intfton and Danville, (Ken*,) QreenTiIle, NashviUe and Knoz- 
viue, (Ten.) and Wssnington, (Bfiss.) There are medical in- 
situtions at CSneinnati and Lexington. 

Qtiejitoni.— /. What do you find remarkable in the Western 
Stetes? Where do these sUtee lie, and what are they? What 
states are west of the Mississippi? M^hatN. of the Ohio, and 
what Atlantic states are in the same latitude ? What between 
the Ohio and the Gulf of Mexico, and what other stales in the 
same latitude ? What can you say of their climate? What is 
there peculiar in the &ce of the country ? What are the chief 
productions of the states N. of Tennessee ? What are the ^- 
dnctions of the more Southern States? 

//. bi what states is slay^y prohibited ? In what latitude do 
the western sUtes lie ? When were they settled * What is the 
character of the people Mnerally ? What colleges are there in 
the Western SUtos? 

7* 
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OHIO. 

210. Ohio is a. fertile state, remarkably level and 
free from stones. 

Thfe inhabitants are frugal and industrious, and are 
rapidly establishing schools, colleges and churches. 

Questions on the m<tp. — T. What arc the boundaries ahd seat 
of government of Ohio ? What rivers empty into the lakes, and 
what into the Ohio? 

i/. What is the largest town in Ohio? What towns on the 
River Ohio, above Cincinnati? What places are there on the 
Scioto River ? What on the Muskingum River ? What towns 
^nd forts on the north ? Where is Cleaveland ? What colleges 
are there in this state (CCIX H) ? (C/i m. 205— Prod. 207.) 
INDIANA. 

211. This state resembles Ohio in ' fertility. In 
some parts the climate is so mild as to produce grapes 
from which wine can be made. 

Questions pn the map. — L How is Indiana bounded ? \^at 
are its rivers ? What is the seat of government ? What towns 
are there on the Ohio? What on the Wabash? What place 
and forts in the north ? 

ILLINOIS. 

212. Illinois is a fertile, but thinly settled state, re- 
markable for its extensive prairies.' 

Questions on the map, — L How is Illinois bounded? What 
is the chief town and seat of government ? What places are 
north of it on the Missiflsippi and Kaskaskias rivers ? What 
east? 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

213. Michigan is a weU watered, fertile territoryi 
very thinly settled. . 

Questions on the map, — i. How is it bounded ? What is tlie 
principal place, and whore ? What town south of it? Whwe 
is JN^ichilimackinac, an important military post? 
NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 

214. This territory lies between Michigan and the 
Mississippi, extending to Lake Superior, and the Lake 
of the Woods. 
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It is chiefly inhabited by Indians, and little known. 

Its rivers and lakes abound in fish, and where they 
are shall()w, produce great quantities of wild rice re- 
sembling oats. 

There are very valuable lead mines in this territory, 
and large masses of pure copper have been found near 
Lake Superior. 

Questions on the map. — /. What risers do you find in this ter- 
ritoiy ? What fallB of the Mississippi ? What tribes of Indians .' 
KENTUCKY. 

215. Kentucky is a very fertile state, with a mild, 
moist climate. 

It abounds in salt springs, from which several of the 
neighbouring states are supplied witb salt. 

Oitestions on the map. — I. How is Kentacky bounded ? What 
is the capital ? What are the two chief towns -' 

//. What towns are between Cumberland and Green Rivisrs? 
What two on them f. Where are Bairdstown and Springfield ? 
What springs S. £. from Lexington? What towns are there 
on the Ohio ? What colleges in this sUte. (CCIXcO ? {Prod. 
208.) 

TENNESSEE. 

21 6. Tennessee is generally a fertile, healthy state. 
It is divided by the Cumberland mountains into East 
and West Tennessee. 

It is not subject to the extremes of heat and cold, and 
the spring is several weeks earlier than in New-Eng- 
land. 

Qiieiltdn« an the map,-^I, What are the boundaries andrirers 
of Tennessee ? What mountains separate the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers? What are the capital and chief towns, and 
where ? 

//. What are thie principal places above Knoxville, on the 
Tehnessee and its branches ? What are below it ? What two 
places on the Cumberland River? What places between these 
rivers? What colleges m this state (CCIX<0^ What mis- 
sionary station near the 'southepi boundary ? 
MISSISSIPPI 

217* Mississippi is a well watered, level, and fertile 
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countxy. It is remarkably fitted for the cultiyatioo of 
cotton, and in the southern parts, produces sugar. 

Only half of this state is owned by the whites, the 
rest«belongiiig to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 

QuetMofu on Ou map, — I, How is Mundssippi bounded ? What 
are its principal rivers? Where do you find the Chickasaws^ 
and where the Choctaws ? How much of the state do they 
possess ? Where is the seat of goyemment ? What is the chief 
town, and where ? 

//. Where b the coUege of this state (CCIX d) f In what di^ 
rection firom New Orleans is Natchez ? What towns are north 
of Natohei ? What between the Mississippi and Pearl Rivers ? 
What one on the Gulf of Mexico? What places N. of Paaca- 
goula, in the western part of the state? 
LOUISIANA. 

218. Louisiana is the most southern state now in the 
Union, with a hot, unhealthy climate, producing tro- 
pical fruits, and especially the sugar cane in abundance. 

A la^e part of this state, and even the city of New 
Orlean/s, is lower than the rivers, and the water flows 
out of the rivers, on each side, forming immense 
steamps. , 

To prevent this, banks, or levees, are built, and the 
lands which are drained are extremely fertile. 

Quettums on tke num. — I. What are the boundaries and capi- 
tal of Louisiana ? What are the chief rivers ? What river sepa- 
rates it from Texas ? Wliat towns in the western part ? What 
towns east of the Mississippi ? 

ARKANSAW TERRITORY. 

219. This territory is chiefly inhabited by Indians, 
and resembles the neighbouring states. 

Q^eiHons on the maa, — I. How is Arkansaw bounded ? What 
town do you find ? What are the rivers of this territory ? What 
InHj i f^ffiii are here ? 

MISSOURL 

220. Missouri is the last state admitted into the Uniori, 
remarkable for its rich and extensive mines of lead. 

The climate is mild and healthy, and the^land gener- 
ally very fertile, especially on the rivers. 
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Q,u^i(msonthimttp. — L What are the boundaries of Minoori? 
What rivers pass through and rise in it ? What are the principal 
places and where ? What valuable mines do you find in this 
state ? 

MISSOURI TERRITORY, 
Or the Western Tetritory of the United States, 




Indians catching Buffaloes. 

221. This territory embraces the greater part of the 
United States' possessions west of the Mississippi. It is 
still atwilderness, consisting chiefly of immense plains. 

it abounds in wild animals, and is inhabited only by 
Indians^ and a few soldiers stationed at military posts. 

Buffaloes are found in numerous and large herds, and 
are caught by the Indians, by driving them into enclo- 
sures as represented in the cut. 

Questions on the map. — /. How is Missouri Territory bounded ? 
What mountains divide it ? What river flows east from the 
mountains ? 

//. What are its chief branches ? What one flows west? 
What Indians are found here? Where is there a missiomuy 
station? 

SPANISH NORTH AMERICA. 

222. The Spanish provinces in North America were 
Mexico, Guatimala, and Florida. The latter has been 
given up to the United States, and the two former have 
recently become independent of Spain: 
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223. This extensive region was fonnerly inhabited 
by a powerful people, almost as civilized as the Chi- 
nese. The natives were conquered and cruelly treated 
by the Spaniards, who still hold many in slavery. 

Tho Spanish inhabitants are fijeh'^rally igrnorant and 
corrupt, without the refinement of European mamiers. 




Pyrannid of Cholula. 

224. At Cholula in Mexico, is a very large pyramid 
built of brick by the ancient inhabitants, with a temple 
on the top, in which thousands of persons were proba- 
bly sacrificed to the Sun. 

Questions, — /. What parts of Americafonnerly belonged to the 
Spanish? What people fonnerly inhabited this region? What re- 
markable work of theirs can you mention ? What was done to 
the natives ? What is the character of the Spaniards ? 
MEXICO. , 

225. Mexico has long been celebrated for its rich 
mines of gold and silver, which are'chiefly in the south- 

,em part. 

The interior is thinly inhabited, and is remarkable for 
immense herds of wild horses and cattle. The south- 
em parts contain most of the population. 

226. The lowlands, on the coast, are hot and unhealthy; 
but the middle is a high, temperate plain, from 6,000 
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to 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, with every 
varie^ of climate and productions, at different heights. 

Some parts which are inhabited, are so cold that 
wheat will not grow, and the whole is crowned. with 
moantains, covered with perpetual snow. 

^uettunuon^mm* — I, How is Mexico bounded ? What are 
the chief liven ? What gal&, and what peninsolas do you find f 
What provinces are mentioned on the map ? What if the climate 
of the cosst, and what of other parts ? What is the capital f 

//. What are the chief seaporU on the Pacific? What on the 
Gulf of Mexico ? Which is the nearest port to Mexico r What 
two cities S. of Mexico ? What volcano ^ What cities between 
Mexico and the Tropic of Cancer f What are the principal N. of 
thisUne? What is the most northern town in the interior? 
What capes on the Pacific ? What islands off the coast Whidi 
is the most northerly port, and what is its size ? What places on 
the Gulf of Catifomia ? What island in it ? 

GAUTIMALA. * 

227. Guatimala is a warm, fertile and populous 
province, between Mexico and the Isthmus of Darien. 

Its coast furnishes great quantities of mahogany, and 
a British settlement has been established at Honduras 
to procure it. 

Q,uestumioniKemap4 — /. How is Gantimala bounded? What 
is the capital ? 

//. What seaport besides ? What one on the Gulf of Amatique? 
Where are Ciudad Real and Vera Paz? Whore is Chiapa, or 
Chiapa of the Indians ? What lake in the S. and where does it 
emp^ ? What is the nearest port of S. America situated on the 
Isthmus? 

INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

228. 'The whole of North America was formerly pos- 
sessed by the Indians, but they have gradually been 
diminished by wars and new diseases, as the number of 
white people has increased. 

229. Many tribes still remain in various parts of 
North America, which are really independent nations. 
They hold their lands and are governed by their chiefs, 
according id their own laws. 
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230. Most of the Indians of North America are tall, 
well formed, active and intelligent, distinguished for 
boldness and native eloquence. 

231. The northern and north-eastern coasts are in- 
habited chiefly byHhe Esquimaux. They are dwarfish, 
dull and filthy ; but pfiild in their character, and more 
disposed to receive instruction than many other tribes. 

232. The Knisteneaux and Chippewayans inhabit the 
interior of the northern parts. The Knisteneaux are 
the most intelligent, niild and honest. ' 

233. The Sioux, Pawnee and Osage Indians, found 
on the Missouri and its branches, are the most robust 
and warlike tribes we know. 

234. The Snake Indians of the western territory are 
mild and inoffensive in their character. This is also 
said of most of the tribes' beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
called Flatheads, from the flatness of their skulls^ pro- 
duced by pressing the heads of infants. 

CCXXXV. {For the Review.) 

a. There are several powerful tribes in the Arkansaw Ter- 
ritory and in Mexico. Some of them use horses, taken from 
the immense herds which are found wild. 

b. Some Indian nations in Mexico have been partiiUly civil- 
ized, and are now governed by Catholic priests. Others lived 
in towns by themselves, with an Indian governor appointed by 
th8 Spaniards. 

c. The most important tribes within the United States, ajre 
those which are found between the Ohio and the Gulf of Mexico 
— the Cherokees; Choctaws, Chickasaws and Creeks. . 

d. Some of these, especially the Cherokees, have learned the 
arts of civilized life ; and some are found who ajre well educated, 

" and possessed of large plantations and numerous slaves. 

e. There are many Indians between the Ohio and the great 
lakes, who arfe chiefly Chippewayans. 

/. The principal tribes in the states on the Atlantic were 
' the Mohskanneews, and the Iroquois or Six Nations. A few 
o^ them are still scattered through New England and New- 
York. ^ 
5'. The Iroquois are principally settled in the western part 
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of New-Tork, with teadien and miflmoQariea amonif them.' 
Among these, the Oneida and TuMarora Indians have regular 
churches and ministers. 

h. Missionaries, teachers and mechanics have also been sent 
among the Chorokees, Choctaws and Osages, who have begun 
to instruct and civilize these tribes. 

t. There are probably 100,000 Indians in the United States, 
and 300,000 in their territories. Most of them are savages, igno- 
rant of Christianity and sunk in vice. 

Questions. — /. Who formerly possessed N. America? Are 
there any Indian tribes remaining P What is their general ap- 
pearance ? What tribes are found on the Missouri, and what 
can you say of them ? Where are the Snake Indifins found, and 
what is their character ? 

//. AVh'at do we know of the tribes south of the Missouri? 
What is the state of some nations in Mexico? What are the 
most important tribes within th^ United States ? Find the situa- 
tion of each on the map. What nation do you find in Florida ? 
What is the state of these Indians ? W hat Indians do you find 
north of the Ohio ? What were the principal tribes on the At- 
lantic ? Where are the Iroquois settled ? What has been done 
to improve other Indians of our country ? How many are there 
probably in the United States and their territories? What is 
their general character ? 

WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
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286. Tbe West Indies are a mmiber of very fertile 
islands lyiDg between North and Sooth America. 

237. One of their principal productions is the sugar 
cane. It is cultivated by slaves, who form more than 
half the population. They are treated with crnelty in 
many of the islands. 

238. The climate is mild and delightful in the winter ; 
but it is extremely hot, and in most islands, dangerous to 
8trang<ers at other times. 

239. The West indies produce almost all the fine 
fruits and plants of the Torrid Zone in abundance. 
Coffee and sugar are the most valuable, which are ex- 
ported in lai^e quantities. 

24Q. The rains in these islands are so violent as to , 
deluge the cotmtry in a short time ; and they are sub- 
ject to dreadful hurricanes^ which often destroy build- 
ings and crops. 

241. These islands may be divided into the Bahamas, 
the Greater Antilles, including the four larger islands, 
the Caribbee Islands, and the Lesser Antilles. 

Questions.-^!. Where are the West Indies ? In what latitude 
do they lie.^ What production is abundant f What is their 
climate ? To what evils are they subject ' How may these 
islands foe-divided? INIli^ islho largest fsland ? Whidiisthe 
2d ? the 3d f the 4th? ^^ hioh is the most populous ? 

BABAMA. 1SLS8. 

'242. Cotton is the most important production of 
these islands. 

Jfany of theniy .paitkularly Turk's Isles, abound in 
natural salt ponds, in which excellent salt is formed by 
the heat of the sun.. 

Quesfums on the map — I. What is the population of the Ba- 
hamas ? What is the chief island ? What Gnlf between them 
and Florida ? Wliat dangerous bank or shoal near Ihem i 

GaBATEft ANTILLES. 

243- Cuba and Porto Rico belong to the Spaniards. 
244. Cuba is the most fertile and wealthy of these 
islands. It produces the finest tobacco known. 
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245. The north-wettem part of St. Domingo, now 
called Hayti, was taken from the French hy their Afri- 
can slaves, (now cailed Haytians,; who haye since es- 
tablished a republican goveniment throughout the 
island, and have begun to establish schools and churches. 

246. Jamaica is less fertile than these islands^ but is 
well cultirated. It belongs to the English. 

^uesHons on «fle m^p. — /. Wbat islands ure caHed the 
Greater Antilles.^ Which is the lar^st' Whic^is the most 
eastern? Which belong to the Spaniards ? What can you say 
ofCuba? 

//. Are there any mountains in Cuba ? . In what direction, 
and how far is it from Florida ? What is the chief city ? W hat 
citv on the south side ' Which way is St. Dominffo from Cuba ? 
What 18 the government of this island ? What is tho chief town ? 
What places in thi? part ? Where is Porto Ricof Where is 
Jamaica ? W^at can you say of it ? What is the principal place f 
What is the class and comparative population of each of these 
islands ? 

CAEIBBEE ISLANDS. 

247. Of these islands, St. Bartholomew's belongs to ^ 
Sweden, St Thomas and Santa Cruz, to the Danes, 
Guadaloupe and Martinico, to the French, and the re- 
mainder on the map, including Trinidad, to the English. 

248. Curazoa, on the coast of S. America, with the 
neighbouring islands belongs to the Dutch. These 
islands are sometimes called the Lesser Antilles. 

Que«<ion#on the nytp,---!. In what direction are the Caribbee 
Islands from ^orto Rico? Which is moet northern? Which 
the most southem, and how is it situated ? (See map tf S. 
^mtriea,) 

ih Mention 1h€cempartttioepopulaHon ofetuh, 

BERHbOA ISLANDS. 

249. The^e islands are usually spoken of among the 
West India Islands, although at some distance from 
most of them. 

They have a warm, but very fine climate, and are 
♦Aen resorted to for the recovery of health. 
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ituetftmt «» Me map.^L Where are the Bermttda telM f 
W^ if OuirpopukUimf 

CCL. (For ^ iZmetff.) 

- APPLICATION OF GEOGRAPHY ; 

or Trttodi'On the nuqu. 
To duoofer whether jou understaad what you hare learned, 
and know how to apply it, you must endeavour to trayel on the 
map, vid ^ive an account of the objects you meet with. To 
answer the questions, you must remember what you have 
learned, or look back to the account of North America, aiid of 
^ones. Climates, Civilization, Government and Religion. 

Map tfj^orik ^fn«ruja.— What course will ypu take from the 
eastern coast of the United States to Greenland ? ' ^'hat coun- 
tries and islands shall you pass, and to whom do they belong ? 
What new objects shall you probably see. on your voyage? 
{Set 161.) What bay lies west of Greenland 'i 'V^at is the 
most northern passage from this bay towards the west, which 
has been discovered P How far west has it been examined ? In 
. what directions from this place has the sea been seen f How 
many degrees westward is Icy Cape ? 

As it is poiobable the ice will not permit you to go further, you 
can return and examine Hudson's Bay. ' 

What straits lead into tills bay ? What country lies & of 
these straits f What can you say of the people ? (232.) What 
forts and trading houses do you find on Hudson's Bay ? What 
course will you take to reach the most wester^ trading house on 
Peace River ': How do you like the clhnate? (169.) What 
raouAtains are near you, and how high do they appear to be? 
Who occupy the coast west of these mountains ? What articles 
of commerce shall you find among the Lidians ? ( 160.) How 
do the traders convey their furs ? ^V hat jcourse must you take 
to reach Montreal by water? What language shall you find 
most oommon there ? (166.) 

Map of the United States, — What towns should you pass in 
going down to the mouth of the St. Lawrence f 

You will find the banks of this river fertile, and lined with 
houses, forming almost a continued village. 

Through what river can you pass into lake Ohamplain? 
What communication is there between this la)(e and the Hud- 
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son River? What states lie east of the Hudson? How can 

you pas9 from the Hudson to Lake Erie? 

A canal is now in progress uniting the Ohio with Lake Erie. 
—'The canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson Rivor is completed. 

. How will you go j&om. New-York to New Orleans by water, 
through the United States, when these canals are finished? 
Through what branches c«n the James River be connected with 
the Ohio? 

It is expected that a canal will soon be completed from the 
Chesapeake to Delaware Bay, and also the canal connecting 
ike Delaware River with the Raritan/which empties near New- 
York. 

What will be the course of the inland navigation from Mont- 
real to Wilmington, N. C. if thoBe canals are completed ? 

As the canals, which have been mentioned, are not yet com* 
pleted, it will be necessary to travel by land through the Atlantic 
states. ^ 

Begin at Portland, Maine, and describe the course through 
tlie seats of government of the states lying on the Atlantic, till 
you reach St. Augustine, and mention the states and towns 
through which you pass, and the rivors and bays you cross. 

What states and what seaports do you pass on the coast, in 
returning irom St. Augustine by sea, as far as New- York ; and 
what islands? What states, ports and islands do yod pass, in 
going through Long Island Sound to Boston and Newfoundland? 

If you wish to visit the western coast of America, you wijl be 
obliged to go round Cape Horn. 

Describe the voyage and mention the countries you will pass, 
(See Map of the World and Map of J^orth America.) What is 
the'first country of N. America you reach? Describe your 
course along the coaet to Alaska. What great liver, with an 
American settlement on it,' do you find ? 

It is usual for diips 'that visH the North-West Coast to carry 
the furs they obtain to China, whore they are very valuabste. 
*8 
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On their conne thef often stop at the Sandwich Islands fw ^- 
fVeahment. 

Describe the coufse of those ships to Canton. How can they 
gro to the United tStates, moving still westward, so as to com> 
plete their voyage round the world ? If you do not wish to take 
•o long a voyage, at what port in Mexico can you land, nearest 
the capital? What do you find remarkable in Mexico f {See 
2S4, 325, 226.) What golf and sea must you cross, in going to 
Trinidad ? What course will you take to go to New Orleans, 
and stop at the principal islands of the West Indies as you 
pass? 

Map of the Unittd 5ea/e«.— What is the situation t>f Now Or- 
leans ? What states and places shall you pass in ^oing up the 
Mississippi and Ohio to Pittsburgh f What mountains must you 
cross in going iroip Pittsburgh to Philadelphia? What is the 
first, and what the last ridge ? What is the direct course to 
Washington if you stop at Wheeling on the Ohio P In what di- 
rection from Washington is Philadelphia ? New-Tork ? Bos- 
ton r Quebec ? Hu£on's Bay ? Missouri f Cincinnati ? New 
Orleans? Charleston? Mexico? The West Indies? In what 
direction is your own home, and how many degrees or miles 
distant ? What places shall you find in passing up the Connec- 
ticut River on each side ? What on the Hudson ? The Dela- 
witfe=* The Susquehannah? The Potomac ? The James ? The 
Savannah ? 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

251. South America is a very fertile portion of the 
world, distinguished for the size and grandeur of« its 
rivers, and the height and extent of it mountains. 

252. It abounds in precious stones ; and its mines, 
with those of Mexico, furnish much more gold and silver 
than all other parts of the world. Its soil produces 
many medicinal and other valuable plants, which are 
not found in other countries. 

253. Brazil and a part of Guiana are settled and 
governed by the Portuguese ; but most of South Ame- 
I'ica is settled by the Spaniards. They occupy the sea 
coast principally ; and the interior is still a wilderness, 
traversed only by Indians. 
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S54. The northern and middle portions lie within the 

• Torrid Zone, and the southern extend nearly to the 
Frigid. 

255. The climates of South America, are more tem* 
perate, than those in the same latitudes on the Eastern 
Continent, for reasons which appear on the map, in the 
numher of mountains and rivers, and the neighhour- 
hood of the ocean; (Seep, 41, §U3— §114.) 
CCLVI. (For Ou Review.) 

a. The Araucanians of Chili, and some other tribes of Indians 
in South America, are much more civilized than those of Nortli 
America, and are equally bravo and warUke. 

6. Some tribos, who were taught the Catholic reli^on 
and the arts of civilization by the Jesuits, still remain inde- 
pendent. 

e. The greater part of the population of South America con- 
sists of Indians who are subject to < the Spaniards, and to the 
newly established governments, and are ^most like slaves ia 
their character. 

d'. The middle classes of society are chiefly Mestizoes, or 
children of Spaniards who have intermarrie4 witn Indians. 

e. They are naturally intelligent and sprightly, and some of 
them have become very learned men. Others of this class 
are herdsmen, rescunblmg savages in thoir character and 
habits. 

/. The higher classes consist, of European and American 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who are generally educated and 
wealthy, but dissolute in their morals. 

g. The government of Spain formerly discouraged education 
and the circulation of books among the people of South 
America. 

h. The Spanish Provinces having now become independent* 
' new institutions have been founded, and information has been 
more extensively spread by books and newspapers. 

t. There are universities atCaraocas, Santa Fe de Bogota, 
Quito, Lima, and Guamanga. A university has been recently 
established at Cordova, and a college at Buenos Ayres, with a 
state library of 90,000 volumes. 

k. Chili, Peru, and Buenos Ayres have declared themselves 
independent of Spain; Venezuela and New Grenada are also 
dei4ared indepoidont imder the name of Colombia: but theso 
provinces are still engaged in wars* 
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Qiid#li«Mr«-— /> in which hemisphere, and in what zones, is 
South America ? How is it bounded ? For what is it diatin- 
fished ? What arc its most valuable productions? How is 
it settled, ^and what can you say of the interior ? How are the 
climates of South America, compared with others in the same 
latitude f What reason can you discover on the map for this f 

//. What is the character of the Araucanians ? What is the 
sttfto of the Indians instructed by the Jesuits? Who form the 
^eater part of the population of South America ? What can 
you say of the middle classes, and what is their character ? 
What can you say of those who have become herdsmen i: Who 
form the higher classes? Did the govemm^t of Spain. en- 
courage learning in S. America? What alteration has takoxi 
place in the government, and the state of knowledffo ? What 
universities are there in the Spanish Provinces ? What coun- 
tries have declared themselves independent, and what is their 
preseht situation ? 

Questions on the Chart of the World. 

Ctvilitition. — L Are there any enlightened countries in S. 
America ? What countries are savage ? What is the state of 
the remaining countries ? 

Government and Religion. — //. What is" the religion of the 
savages in South America? What of theciviUzed countries-? 
What countries have a republican government? What i^ the 
government of the remainder ? 

Population. — Which is the most populous country of S. Ame- 
rica ? What countries have about two millions of inhabitants 
What countries have only one million ? 

^uestiong on the mtp of. South America. 

Capes^ Bays^ and Straits. — /. What is the southern cape of 
S. America ? What is the most northern ? What are the most 
eastern and western capes? Where is cape North? Whore is 
Cape Antonio? Santa Maria? Wh^tbays on the soutlr-eastem 
coast? What stn«its at the south? What are the principal 
capes and gulfs south of Peru ? What north of this country ? 

Mourttfiins. — /. What is the great chain of mountains in S. 
Amerixsa? What course and what number of degrees do they 
run ? What is their height? (XL VII. frc.) What are the prin- 
cipal peaks in Niai'w Grenada and Chili? What mountains are 
there in Guiana ? 

Rivers. — I. What is the largest river in S. America ? Where 
^oes it rise ? Where are the principal branches on the jiorth ? 
What on the south? Where does the Beni empty? What 
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is th« second river of S. America? Where is the River Orino- 
co? 

IL Describe the Paraguay. What ip-eat branches form it, 
and which is the principal? What other branches has it, 
and where ? What river west of it empties inV> a lake ? What 
are the chief rivers S. of it? What are the principal rivers on 
the eastern coast of Brazil ' What is the third river in S. 
America ? Describe its course. What island lies ai the mouth ? 
has it a'hy communication with the Amazon ? W hat two rivers 
in Guiana are most known f Whore is the River Magdalona? 
Describe its size, course and chief branch. What reason can 
jou see on the map, why there are no large rivers on the west- 
em coast ? 

BoundnrieM ur*d C'lpitvlt, — L What countries of S. America 
lie north of the Equator? What are the boundaries and capi- 
tals or chief towns of New Grenada ? Venezuela ? Surinam ? 
French Guiana f What three countries lie principally between . 
the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn? What are the 
boundaries and capitals of Brazil, Pern, and Upper Peru? 

^mazonii is iht regio^i cliimed by the gooernnte .ts of Brateil 
tend Peru^ which is entirely inhabited by Indians^ and has nojixed 
bouudiry. 

What three countries lie principally south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn ? What are the boundaries and capital of Chili ? Of 
La Plata or Buenos Ayres ' Why do you find no towns in 
Patagonia {See chart ind p. 48, *!»>.) 

Ishnds. — I, What islands are there on the northern coast of 
South America? > hat islands lie north of the mouth of ^e 
Orinoco ? What one at the mouth of the Amazon t What islands 
off the cbast of Brazil ' On what Island is Cape Horn f What 
isl nds E. of it ? Where are the newly discovered islands, call- 
ed the South Shetland Isles ? 

Where is Ji;an Fernandez, the island of Robinson Crusoe ? 
What islands N. of it ? What is the chief island near the coast 
of ChiK ' 

Latitudes and Longitudes. — //. What are nearly the latitudes 
of the northern and middle countries of S. America ? What 
countries of America north of the Equator have the same lati- 
Inde with the southern countries ? (Seechr'ri of the fVorldt) 
What places do you find in latitude 10® north? What places 
under the Equator? What places do you find 12® S. of the 
Equator ? W^hat islands are m about ^)® latitude > Wr hat udands 
inthe-Pacificare'in the same latitude? What islands and 
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coantrieB «ra in SO*" N. Jatitude ? What places lie in 34« «r 35« 
S. latitade ? What is the latitude of Cape Horn ? What other 
Und can jrou find in the same latitude .•» Between what lonffi- 
tndea does S. America lie.' What parts of N. America 9iem 
the «me Jcm^yitude with Brazil ? What with Peru ? What coun- 
!?*:»** 7« -A^^nc* l>ave noon at the same time with Philadel- 
^knLJf''^f^-^ Whatisthedifferonceofti^lJ^twe^^^ 
PhUadelphia and the eastern parts of BrazU ? What is the dif- 
ference of tmie between Peru and London? 

NORTHERN COUNTRIES OF S. AMERICA. 
NEW GRENADA, 




Jtfotm/fliw of New Grenada. 

2j7. New Grenada contains some of the loftiest 
mountains and volcanoes in the world. Quito, one of 
Its cities, is g,000feet above the level of the sea. 

It IS hot and unhealthy in those parts which are low, 
but the mountainous regions have a delightful dimate. 
Questions on ihemap.--I. How is New Grenada bounded? 
frhat rivers has it? What is the capital ? In what latitade is 

VtUItO: .-^ , 

//. What is the mountain near which it stands ? What othfT 
JJf8.r, which is the highest in S, America? What place W* of 
*^® Andes? Where is Popayan? What ports on the Isthmus 
otDafien? What ports on the northern coast ? Describe tht. 
eourst of the mountains in Jfew Grenada. ' 
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VENEZUELA; 



^ 




Effects of an Earfh^tiake. 

258. Venezuela, as well as most of the icountries of 
S. America, is subject to dreadful •earthquakfifs, one of ; 
which destroyed the city of Caraccas, .a few years 
since. On this account the houses are now generally 
built of one story. -- 

U-is a rich, fertile country, with the usual climate of 
the Torrid Zone. It has become independent of Spain. 
New Xxrenada and Venezuela now form the republic of 
Colombia. 

QtKStions on the map. — /. How is Venezuela bounded ? \\'hat 
19 the capital ? What is the port of Caraccas ? W hat other ports? 

//. Where is Truxillo? Merida? St. Thomas? What other 
town on the Orinoco ? What island at the mouth ? What othei* 
island on the coast belonging to Venezuela ? W.hat portion of 
Gtilana is included in Venezuela?' 

GUIANA. 

269, Guiana is that part of S. America which Ues be- 
tween the Orinoco and Amazon. It is diVided among 
the. Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch and English. 
* It is a very fertile country, but hot, moist, and un- 
healthy. It is chiefly inhabited by bold and warlike 
tribes of Indiaas, some of ♦hom feed on human flesh. 

The Anaconda, a very large serpent like those of the 
Asiatic islands, is found in Guiana, which crushes ani- 
mals to death, and then devours them. 
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^uesiiofis on ikt map» — L VVho^t ^rcal rivers cimloso Guiana? 
How is it bounded r Among wiiom ib it divided f 

Surinam is DtUeh QvjUma^ and Demarara English ChUana. 

II. What river separates Demarara and Surinam? What 
other rivers ar6 the principal? What places on the coast, and 
where? What missions are there in the interior ? 

MIDDLE COUNTRIES OF S. AMERICA. 
PERU. 

260. The commerce of Peru is chiefly carried on 
Qy er the mountains, where the steep narrow paths can 
only be travelled by mules, and the UamOy or Peruvian 
camel. 

It is a mountainous, and therefore temperate pro- 
vince. The fijovemment is now independent of Spain. 
It is chiefly inhabited near the Andes. ; 

Questions on the map. — /. How is Peru bounded? What 
mountains pass through it? What is the capital, and' where ? 

//. What is the nearest seaport ? Whore is Cusco, the an- 
cient Indian capital ? What are tho principal places besides 
this E. of the mountains ? What places near the sea, N. of Lima? 
UPPER PERU. 

260(6.) Upper Peru is ai^levated, mountainous, rug- 
ged country, surrounded by The branches of the Andes. 
It is generally cold and barren ; but some parts are 
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hot, level, and fertile. It coDtains some of the richest 
mines of silver in the world. 

Qttestionsonthemap. — /. Howie upper Peru boundod? What 
mountains surround it ? What large rivers rise in it? What lake 
does it contain ? What are the principal towns ? 

AMAZONIA. 

261 . This name has been given to the whole interior 
of South America, lying chiefly on the Amazon and its 
branches, which is scarcely known to. Europeans. 

It is a temperate and very fertile region, entirely 
inhabited and governed by indiaii tribes of various 
characters. Some of them are powerful, and skilled in 
a few of the arts. 

Q,ues lions on the map. — /. How is Amazonia bounded? What 
rivers has it ? What settlements are nearest to it in Brazil, Peru, 
and La Plata ? 

BRAZIL. 




Slaves searching for Diamonds, 
262. Almost all the diacE^ds used in the world are 
now obtained from Brazil, They are found in the sands 
of the rivers, and washed out by slaves. 

It is an extensive and distinct kingdom, governed by 
one of the royal family #f Portugal. It is generally 
fertile, temperate and healthy. 
9 
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The civilized inbabitants, who are found almost ca- 
lirely on the coast, are said to be improving in character 
and information. 

Questions on the map. — /. How is'JBrazil bounded? What is 
its capital ? What groat river has it in the north ? 

//. What ports N. of Rio Janeiro ? What places S. W. of it ? 
What mines, and mining towns, N. of Rio Janeiro? What others 
in the western part of Brazil ? What islands otf the coast. 

SOUTHERN COUNTRIES. , 
LA PLATA OR BUENOS AYRES. . - 




Herdsmen nj i^c* juntti. 



263. The plains of La Plata are frequented by herds- 
men, with immense droves of cattle, almost wild, which 
they catch with a noose. 

This province has become independent, under the 
name af the United Provinces of La Plata oi^ Buenos 
Ayres. The people have begun to fmprove rapidly, 
in knowledge and characlpr* 

It contains extensive ^rtile plains called Pampas, 
The richest mines of silver in the world are in this 
.country. 

Questions (m the map. — 1: How is La Plata bounded ? What is 
the capital ? Where is Montevideo ? 

//. What three places are there on the Paragtiay Rivet? 
Where is Mendbza ? What two places north of it ? 
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CHILL 

Bridges in Chili, 

264. The people of Chili are obliged to pass their 
streams by meaDS of ropes, because they are too rapid 
to allow the building of bridges like ours. , 

Chili is a mountainous, temperr.te, productive and 
healthy country, resembling Switzerland. It is now 
independent of Spain, ^ 

The people are intelligent, hospitable and very hu- 
mane to their skives, but little cultivated. 

The Araucanians are an independent nation of brave, 
intelligent Indians, in the southern part. 

Questiorts on the map. — /. How is Chili bounded ? Wliat exten> 
sive desert is there on the north ? What is the capital ? 

//. What is one of the most remarkable peaks of the Andes in 
Chili ?-. What place near this mountain ? What are the principal 
seaports? Where is Valparaiso? What island near the sout lie rn 
part ? W hat islands off the coast ? 

PATAGONIA, 

AND THE SOUTHERN ISLES. 

266. Patagonia is a country very little known. It is 
inhabited by Indian tribes, some of which are said to beof. 
gigantic size. The southern part and the islands aroijnd^ 
it, are cold, dreary, inhospitable rfegions. 

South Georgia, Sandwich Land, and the newly dis- 
covered South Shetland Isles, are barrep rocks covered 
with perpetual suow. The coast is lined with perpen- 
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Kiting Seal*. 




dicuiar iiiouutaiDS of ice, and cannot be visited by ships 
in the winter. These islands are inhabited only by sea 
fowls and seals, and are resorted to for the purpose of 
Jcilling seals, whose skins are valuable. 

Questions on the map of the world. — /. How is Patagonia 
bounded I What islands £. of it ? What other islands lio S. of 
it ? What is the most s<\uthern land yet discovered ? 
CCLXVI. {For the Review.) 

TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF S. AMERICA. 

The greater part of South America is a wilderness, and the 
wars in the civilized parts, which are not yet finished, render 
travelling unsafe even there. 

What is the most direct cpurse from the eastern coast of the. 
United States, to La Guira the port q^Caraccas ? What islands 
do you pass ? What calamity dia Caraccas meet with a few years 
since ' (258.) VVhat ports and river shall you pass in going to 
Demarara? To whom does this settlement belong? (259.) Wiat 
places, islands, and capes do you pass, in going from Demarara 
to Pemambuco ? What do y A pass in going from this place to 
Rio Janeiro ? What do you find remarkable in Brazil ? (262.) 
. You must be cautious in travelling in Brazil, or in Guiana. 
There are several tribes of Indians who seek every opportunity 
* of killing persons, in order to devour them. 

If you are allowed by the Governor to visit the mines of gold 
and diamonds, (which is not likely,) what course will you take ? 
W^at towns will you pass in descending the River Paraguay to 
Buenos Ayres f What do you find remarkable ? 
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. You mtiBt also' be cantioas in travolling here, not to meet the 
Guachos, or hefdsmen. They would 'rob you, even of your 
clothes, without hesitation. 

What public institutions do you find in La Plata, and what 
appears to be the state of the people? What course will you 
taJce by sea to Valparaiso, the chief port of Chili ? What 
country and islands do you pasa, and what can you say of them. ^ 
What places on th^ coast of Chili f Describe the situation of 
ChiU. How do you liko the Chilian bridges? Is the climate 
agreeable ? ^ ^ 

As the Desert of Ataeama, batweon ChiU and Peru, is almost 
* impassable, it is best to proceed to Peru by sea. 

Describe your course to Lima, nnd the ports you pass. How 
must you cross the mountains to visit Cusco ? What can you 
say of this place ? In what direction from Cusco, and how far 
are the celebrated mines of Potosi ? 

If you are willing to encounter difficulties and dangers to 
gratify your curiosity, you may perhaps be able to go along the 
eastern side of the Andes, to Quito. 

What places shall you pass, and what river? What lofty 
mountains are now near you ? 

In this place you will oflen see clouds and storms below you, 
while you have clear sky above you, and enjoy constant spring ; 
but you must fly from your house, if an earthquake should oc- 
cur. 

What course will you take to Panama, Porto Bello and Cor- 
thagena ? And now find the shortest way to your home. 

CCLXXVn. CITIES OF AMERICA. {For the Renew.) 

America is much less distinguished for the number and size 
of its cities than Europe and Asia. There are none which be- 
long to the four first classes of cities in the world, and only five ^ 
which are above the seventh class. 

In the cities of the Unitbd Statbs the houses are generally 
built of brick. The streets are broader ^d more neat than in 
most European cities ; and are usually paved, and furnished 
with side walks for foot pa8Ben|reni. They are adorned with 
churches and other public buildmgs, which oflen have consider- 
able beauty. Perhaps no cities in the world are more distin- 
guished for the number of humane and charitable institutions, 
Sian those of the United States. 

The tawns of the northern United States, especially of Npw 
England; are seldvm closely built. The houses at* generally ol 
9 * 
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wood, Boparated by gardens and cultivated grounds ; and the 
streets aie usually shaded with trees. These cihsumstances give 
them pecuUar beauty. 

The towns of the Western States, and of the westei^ parts of 
New- York and Pennsylvania, are laid out more regularly, and 
the buildings are generally more elegant, than in the older towns 
of the Atlantic states. 

In the Southern States, the people are so much scattered that 
there are few towns or. villages, and only a small number of 
places of considerable size. 

Most of the principal cities of the Uuited States are seaports, 
and the largest are situated on islands or peninsulas. New-Tork 
and New Orleans are on islands ; Boston, Philadelphia, ahd 
Charleston, are on peninsulas; Hartford, Albany, Trenton, 
Richmond, and Savannah, are 'capitals, at '^the head of sloop- 
navigation on their respective rivers. 

The seats of government of the states, are often very small 
towns, chosen only on account of their central situation. 

Washington was laid out on an extensive and regular plan, 
as the seat of government for ,the United States. It is not yet 
closely built, and the clusters of houses, with extensive vacant 
spots, appear like a number of villages. The Capitol, for the 
meetings of Congress, and the President's house, are magnificent 
buildings. 

J^eW'York is among the first commercial cities in the world. 
It is situated on a beautiful and spacious harbour, formed by the 
Hudson River and the passage from Long-Island Sound, here 
called the East River. The streets rise from the water, and are 
laid out with considerable regularity. 

Phiktdelphia is the first city in the Union in manufactures. 
It is remarkable for the regularity and neatness of its streets, 
and for the beauty of its environs. Its inland trade is extensive, 
*^and its market is said to be unrivalled. 

Baltimore is situated on a bay running up from the Patapsco 
River. It is divided by a small stream into two-parts, the town, 
and Feirs Point. The latter is the principal seat of commercial 
business. This city has increased WiUi great rapidity. It is 
adorned with the only monument to the memory of Washington 
in our country. 

Boston is the principal city of New England, in commerce, 
population, and wealth. It is situated on an irregular peninsula, 
and the streets are narrow and crooked. The harbour is excel* 
lent, adorned with islands, and surrounded by a beautiful an4 
highly cultivated country. 
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. Miw Qrleant, from its atnation at the month of the Musis- 
sippi, is the centre of trade for the eztensiTe country watered by 
this river and its branches. The ground on which it stands is 
lower than .the river^ in many parts of the town, and extremely 
wet. • The situation and climate render it very unhealthy in the 
warm season, especially to strangers. 

. Charleston is regularly built on a low peninsula between 
Ashley and Cooper rivers, which- form a fine harbour at their 
junction. It is a place of 'eonsiderable wealth and commerce, 
and is the largest city in the Southern States, except Baltimore. 

Albany is a flourishing city, finely situated for trade, at the 
head of sloop*nayigation on the Hudson River. Near this place 
the canals firom Luke Champlain and Lake Erie unite with the 
Hudson. . 

Salem is a flourishing and wealthy place, the second in New 
England, in commerce^ It is distinguished for the extent of its 
trade with the East Indies. 

^ Providence is the third conmiercial town in New England. It 
is distinguished for its college, and the numerous manufacturing 
establishments in its neighlK>urhood. 

Rieknwnd is the seat of trade for the interior of Virginia. It 
is situated on a beautiful declivity, on the banks of James River. 
Korfolki^ the principal seaport of Virginia. 

CineiimaH is the most populous place, except New Orleans, 
in the Western States, -and is increasing with great rapidity in 
commerce and population. 

Of the large towns of the, United States, Saoannah is one of the 
most flourishing in commerce. Katekez^ the principal town of 
Mississippi, is also flourishing in trade. Kewbem is the largest 
town of North Carolina, and has a valuable trade with the West 
Indies. Knoxvilie and J^ashviUe are the principal towns of Ten- 
nessee, and the seats of literary institutions. Lexington is a 
large and handsome town, the seat of Transylvania University. 
PitUimrgh is the head of navigation on the Ohio, and the centre 
of trade from the Atlantic to the Western States. Kewark is 
the largest town in New Jersey, distinguished for its flourishing 
manufactures. JVeio Haven is one of the most beautiful towns 
in the United States, distinguished as the seat of Tale College. 
Hartford is a flourishing place, both in trade 9nd«manufac- 
tures. Jfetppori is beautifully situated, on a fine harbour of 

Seat size and depth. Burlington^, Windsor^ and Middlebury^ 
e principal towns of Vermont, are small but flounshing 
places. 
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The foUowin^r taUe shows the rank of the principal commer- 
cial places in the United States, in population, and in the qaan- 
tity of their shipping. 

PoptUafion. Skipping, 

1 New-Torlt " Salem 1 New- York " Portsmouth 

2 Philadelphia 9 Norfolk 2 Boston 8 Providence 

3 Baltimore " Portland 3 Baltimore " N. Orleans 

4 Boston " Alexandria " Philadelphia 9 Savannah 

6 New Orleans 10 Portsmouth 4 Oharieston *' New-Haven 

6 Charleston *' Savannah 5 Salem - " Newport 

7 Richmond " New-Haven 6 Norfolk 10 Alexandria 

8 Providence »» Newport 7 Portland " Richmond 
In the BaiTisR Provinces, Quebec is the principal seaport. 

The lower town is on the banks of the river, and the upper 
town, strongly fortified, stands on the top of a promontory above 
it. Mont^ecU is also an important place of trade, situated on an 
island in the St. Lawrence. Both these cities are built of stone, 
in the ancient European style. 

In Spanish America, the cities arc generally built on a 
regular plan, with broad, paved streets, furnished with side 
walks. Most of them are supplied with water by aqueducts, 
and the public squares are oflen adorned with fountains, as in 
Spain. 

' The public buildings, especially churches, nunneries, and con* 
vents, are numerous and splendid. The private houses are sel- 
dom convenient or elegant. They are usually low, oflen only 
one story, and seldom exceeding two stories in height, on 
account of the earthquakes and hurricanes to which these cities 
are subject. Lima, Quito, and Caraccas, have been almost 

, destroyed by earthquakes. In Lima the houses are built of 
wood ; in Popayan dud Quito, of unburnt brick ; and in most of 
the other cities, of brick or stone. In the cities of the Torrid 
Zone, on account of the heat,^the windows are usually furnished 
with lattices, blinds, or curtains, instead of glass. 

A number of these cities are situated on such high'^ground, 
that they enjoy perpetual spring. Santa Fe de Bogota, Quito, 
and Popayan, are nearly two nules above the level of the sea ; 
Mexico, Puebla, Durango, and several others, a mile and a half; 
and Caraccas, more than half a mile. . 

Oara(;ea« is an important commercial city, situated on an ele- 
vated plain near the coast. It is separated from its seaport, 
at Gruira, by a high chain of mountains. 

St. Thomas is a well built but unhealthy city, which was chosen 
as the capital of the republic of Yenexuela. 
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Santa Fe de Bogoia is a large, well built city, ntaated on a 
lofly plain, and surrounded by precipitous mountains. The 
falls ot'the River Funza are not far from it. (Seep. 41. LX. 6.) 

Qutfo is only a few miles south of the equator. It is built at 
the foot of the Volcano Pichincha, on a declivity so steep that 
carria^s cannot be used in many ot' the streets. It is traversed 
in some parts bv deep chasms or crevices, over which the houses' 
are built on arches. 

' Lima is on^ of the most wealthy and commercial cities of 
South America. Itis distinguished for the magnificence of its 
public buildings and the rich ornaments of its churches.- 

Saniiago is finely situated in a valley near the Andes. — 
From this city, and also from Lima, an extensive commerce is 
carried on with La Plata, by means of mules travelling over the 
Andes. 

Buenos .^j/res^ is the chief city and centre of trade of the 
southern part of South A merica. The La Plata is here 30 miles 
,wide, but the harbour is not safe, on account of the violent 
storms which are frequent. 

Portuguese America, or Brazil, is extremely deficient in 
cities and towns. A few only are found on the coast, at con- 
siderable distances, and without any roads from one to another. 
The only towns in the interior are those established for mining. 
The cities generally resemble those of Spanish America ; but 
are not so pleasant or so well built. 

Rio Janeiro has one of the finest harbours in the world. In 
population and importance, it is probaddiLthe first city in South 
. America ; but in the comforts and impr^ements of civilization, 
it is inferior to many others. 

St. Salvador^ or Bahia, is next to Rio Janeiro in commerce and 
pophlation. It is situated on a point of land, and like Quebec, 
is divided into an upper and lower town. 

The towns of Guiana are small, generally built of wood, in a 
neat and convenient manner. Paramnribo is regularly laid out, 
.and its streets are shaded with orange, lemon and tamarind 
.trees, covered with perpetual verdure. 

EUROPE. 

S68. Europe is the smallest of the four quarters of 
the globe, but more thickly settled and more cultirated 
than any other. 

269. The climate of Europe is much milder than that 
.of Asi^ and America in the same latitude, in conse- 
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qaence of its numerous inland seas, and the general 
cultivation of the soil. 

270. In the countries of Europe lying north of 55** 
of latitude, the cold is very severe, and the inland seas 
* are frozen over in the winter. 

2/1. In the middle countries, between 45® and 55<*, 
the climate is much milder than it is in the northern 
United States, between 40*=^ and 45^. 

272. In the southern countries, snow seldom falls, 
and vegetables grow the greater part of the year. 

273. Sciences, arts and manufactures, have reached 
a higher degree of perfection in Europe, than in any 
other part of the world. • 

CCLXXIV. ^For the Review.) 

a. All other civilized countries of the world were peopled from 
Europe ; and all the European states, except Germany, Prussia, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Italy, possess colonies in the other 
quarters of the. globe. 

b. There are many universities in Europe. The most cele- 
brated are those of Cambridge and Oxford, in England ; Edin- 
burgh, in Scotland ; Leydon, in the Netherlands; Gottingenand 
Leipsic, in Germany ; Vienna, in Austria ; Bologna, in Italy ; 
and Salamanca, in Spain ; which have produced the most learn- 
ed men the world ever.saw. 

c. There are few countries well provided with schools for the 
instruction of the poor. In the Catholic comitrios the people 
are forbidden to read the bible. 

d. The common people are generally ignorant, superstitious, 
and degraded, and much oppressed by the nobles. 

e. The higher classes are generally well educated and refined, 
^ut indolent and luxurious. 

/. In most countries of lEuropCj vice is more prevalent among 
all classes, and morality and piety are less regarded, than in the ' 
United States. 

Questions. — I. What is the size and population of Europe ? 
How is its climate, compared with that of America und Asia ? 
What is the climato in each, division ? What is the state of the 
arts and sciences P 

//. V hat are some of the principal universities ? Are there 
generally schools for the poor ? What is the character of the 
common people? What is that of the higher classes.' What 
is the general state of morals in Europe? 
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QueHiofK on the Chart of the World. 

Civilization. — /. Are there any parts of Europp barbarouB ? 
What country is half civilized? What aro only civilized? 
What are enlightened ? 

Oouemtnent. — //.. What countries have absolute monarchies, 
or 'despotic g^ovcrtimients ? What country has a republican go- 
vernment? What countries have limited monarchies? How 
is Germany governed ? 

ReUgion.^lL What countries of Europe are Protestant ? In 
what country does the Greek religion prevail ? What coun- 
try is Mahometan? What countries are Catholic entirely? 
What are divided betweeif Protestant and Catholic? 

PoptUation.—rll. What country of Europe has the largest 
number of inhabitants ? What two are next P What is the popu- 
lation of Great Britain, including England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ? What is that of each country ? What countries have ten 
milUonsof inhabitants? What have 13 millions ? What is the 
population of Turkey ? Of the Netherlands ? What countries 
havotwo or three millions of inhabitants? What countries have 
a smaller number? What country has the least number of in- 
habitants ? 

Questions on the map of Europe. 

L How is Europe bounded on the N., £., S., and W. ? Men- 
tion particularly the seas on the south, and the mountains and 
rivers on the cast. What divides it from Africa and Asia? 
What is the northern cape of Europe ? What the most southern ? 
Between what latitudes and longitudes does it lie ? What capes 
in Spain ? In Ireland? Enghnd ? On the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean ? W hat is the northern cape of Africa ? 

Sens^ Chdfs^ and Straits. — /. What four seas are there in the 
northern part of Europe ? What two gulfs in the Baltic ? What 
are tho straits or sounds called, which lead into the Baltic S^a ? 
What live soas are there in the south of Europe ? What three 
g^lf^ in the Mediterranean ? What straits lead into the Mediter- 
ranean ? What countries are on the Baltic ? On the North Sea ? 
What on the Mediterranean ? The Archipelago ? Black Sea ? 
What straits lead into the Sea of Marmora ? W hat straits be- 
tween England and France? What channels near the British 
Isles? 

Mountains, — L What three chains of mountains in the north- 
em part of Eurppe ? In what dilrection do they run ? What four 
chains in the middle of Europe ? What are the principal chains 
in the south of Europe ? ... 

n. Where is the Sierra Morena? What are the highest moun- 
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tuns in Europe ? What chain is the longest P Describe the 
situation and height of Moant Heckla, in Iceland. Mount Ve- 
suvius, in Italy. Mount Etna, in Sicily. 

L.ikrs. — /. What two remarkable lakes in Sweden ? What 
two ill Russia ? //. How large ? (See LXIII. b. kc.) 

Rivers. — /. What three rivers in the north of Russia ? What 
are the two chief rivers of Sweden? What four rivers empty 
into tbo Baltic from the south ? What river enters the Skag-- 
gersck from Norway ? What two rivers of England empty into 
the North Sea ? (The Tweed and the Forth empty into it from Scot- 
land.) What four from the continent ? (The Rhine passes 
through Lake Constance in Switzerland,) 

What river empties into the British Channel ? What t^o 
into the Bay of Biscay? What five enter the Atlantic from 
Spain ? \\\i2X two pass into the Mediterranean from Spain and 
France ? (The Rhone panes through the lake of Geneva.) What 
four enter the Black Sea? ^ 

//. Describe each of the rivers mentioned, beginning at the 
north, and proceeding along the coast, (i. e. teU where it rites^ 
what course it runs^ where it empties^ and what is its class and 
compirutive nare.) What river near Rome ? What one enters 
the Gulf of Venice ? Describe each. What branches has the 
Danube ? What river empties into the Sea of Azof? What is 
the largest river in Europe ? Which are the two largest in the 
' west of Europe ? 

Boundaries and Capitals. — /. What are the five countries of 
Europe lying N. of 55° latitude ? What are the boundaries of 
each ? What are the eight middle countries between 55^ and 
45° What are the boundaries of each? What are the four 
S. of 45°, and their boundaries? What parts of Asia and Ameri- 
ca are in the same latitude with the northern countries of Eu- 
rope ? What with the middle and southern countries ? What 
are the capitals of the five northern countries and Poland ? 
.What are the capitals of the eight middle countries? Of the 
four southern ? 

Islands. — /. What are the two largest islands west of Europe ? 
What are the islands north of Europe ? What are those north 
of Great Britain? West of Scotland? In the British Chan- 
nel ? In the Baltic Sea ? What are the two lairgest in the Me- 
diterranean ? 

//. What are those near Spain? Those near Italy? Tl^ose 
between Italy and Turkey ? What one south of SicUy ? What 
are the chief islands in and near the Archipelago ? 

Latitudes and Longitudes. — JL Mention three capitals nearly 
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nearly in the Uiitode of the SbetUod Iilea antf Greenland f 
What four others in that of London* and the Straits of Bellisle 
in N. America ? What capiUls between 46^ and 50<* of latitude f 
What pUces in the latitude of Halifax? Of Boston? What 
capitals nearly in the latitude ef New-Tork and Madrid? What 
in that of Washington ? Trace the line of 36® latitude (which is 
nearly that of Baleig^h, N. Carolina,) to the Ca^ian Sea, and 
mention the places and coasts on and near it. Find the loi^* 
tudes of London — Petersburgh — Paris — Rome— Constantinople. 
About what time is It at St. Petersbuich and Constantinople, 
when it is noon at Philadelphia? (Su lAe Chart of the World.) 
What time in Sweden, Austria and Italy ? What in London, the 
west of France and Spain ? 

NORTHERN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

RtMna — FcUund — Stceden — Norway — Damofk^^ 
Scotland. 

275. The northern countries of Europe lie between 
55"^ and 72** of north latitude. The inland portions 
are much colder than any part of the United States ; 
but the parts near the ocean are temperate. 

276. They generally produce some fruits, and a suf- 
ficient supply of grdn and vegetables; but they are 
beat fitted for pasturage* 

277. In Norway, and other parts iaor near the Frigid 
Zone, the inhabitants are often obliged to eat oiossi «od 
even the bark of trees, for want of gram. 

CCLXXVni. {For the Revieu;.) 

a. In many parts of these countries, the sun B%iM so latc^ 
and rises so early in summer, that they can see to read and 
ifrite at midnight* In Ynn\iur they have only an hour or two ef 
light at noon. 

6. These countries hare usuidlv neither spring nor autumn. 
The change is sudden from winter to summer, and grain ia 
reaped in a hm weeks after it ii sown. 

€• The pri|ieapaie9cpottB of these eovntries are dried IUi,iroDj 
oopper and kiemp, ^rith timber, tar, fto. lor abip baildiD^. 

tf. ThepeojAe are generally brave, hardy and ukinstnoai^aiiA 
more Virtuoui than in other parts of Europe. 

Que9fioi9.— i. Where do the five northern opnntriea o 
10 
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Europe Utt }n what zone, and io if hat part of it are most of 
them ? What is the general climate of that part of the temperate 
»mt?' (Step. 41, f 112.) Is any part of them in the Fridd 
^ne? What then will be their climate? (5«e p. 39, $ 97.> 
What do they generally prodace? What do the people often eat 
la some of these countries f 

JI. What can you say of their nights ? What of their seasons? 
What are the principal exports of these countries ? What is the 
character of the people. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 




^ImptTor^s traitUmg } 

279* It 13 a fav^ourile winter aEnuscment in Russia to 
slide down artificial hills, built of timber and covered 
with ice. The Russians often travel in small houses, 
Iplaced on sleds. 

Russia is the largest country in Europe, extending 
into the middle and southern parts of it* but not thickly 
settled. It is intensely cold and unproductive in the 
north) but temperate and productive in the south. It 
is gc^nerally vefy level. 

The common people of Russia are generally ignorant 
and rude» or barbarous ; and most of them are slaves to 
the nobles. Great efforts are now made to improve them. 

The Rusau^Q^mpire embraces nearly half of Europe, 
wttlh a>large'part of Asia, and extends into the north- 
ern parts of North America. 
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■ '(^uesiiint on the map, — /. Describe the boandariet) capital 
And riven of Russia. 

//. What two towns are on the White Sea? What is their 
class and population ? What plaoe is at the head of the Baltic 
Sea? Describe the twoprinctpal places in Finland. What rivers 
in Finland? What city N. W. of Petersburgh, which is its sea- 
port? What two other seaports on the Baltic S. of Petersburgh« 
and how situated ? Describe the situation and size of Moscow. 
What three places on the Volga N. of Moscow, and of what 
size? What three places between Moscow and the Dnieper? 
What two on the Dnieper? What two ports on the Black Sea? 
At what places in Russia do you find universities ? (Pmd. S76.) 

SpUzbergen andJ^wa Zembla are frozen^ uniAhabitedislctndii 
beUmging to Russia, Whettp are they situated ? 

POLAND. 




Salt Mines of Cracotc. 

280. PolaDcl was formerly an independent kingdom, 
and was celebrated for the salt mines of Cracow >.which 
contain whole villages of miners. 

It was divided some years since between Austria, 
Prussia and Russia. The greater part of it is now un-. 
der the government of the Emperor of Russia. 

It is a cold, but level and productive country, witU 
^ people generally rude and ignorant. 

Questions on tkt mop, -^J^ What rivers are found in PoIa'bU'?^ 
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yfhidk of tbiai ara comeettd bj canals ? Where la Wanaw, the 
tapital? 

//. What two places east of this f Where is Cracow ^ What 
uniTonities do yoa find ? 

SWEDEN. 




A J\Iinc in. :^i£€di.ii, 

281. The great wealth of Sweden consists in its nu- 
merous mines, which produce iron and copper of the 
best quality. 

Sweden is a cold country. It Is rugged and moun- 
tainous in the western parts, but level on the shores of 
the Baltic. 

The Swedes have public schools, and are generally 
well informed and honest, as well as intelligent and 
.sprightly. 

ifBteiiiofu on the nu^^^L How is Sweden bounded ? What 
Afountaios separate it from Norway ? \That riter from Russia f 

f/. What two lakes are there in the southern part of Sweden f 
What is the chief rirer ? What is the capital of Sweden ? (// U 
dutft on stverai ittandt in the Lake Makir,) What other seaport 
of importasoe on the eastern coast? What one on the western.' 
What other important placer are there ? What university in 
Sweden? (OftMfe S70-Pro<i. 276.) 
NORWAY. 

282. Norway is a very cold, mountainous, barren 
c.ountry, subject to the king of Sweden. 
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Norway is remarkable for the Maelstrom, a dreadful 
whirlpool, which draws in ships, and even whales, from 
a distance of several miles. 

The Norwegians are honest and hospitable, bat rade 
and illiterate. They are supported chiefly by banting^ 
fishing, and cutting timber for exportation. 

Questions on the map. — /. How is Norway bounded i^ What 
are the ndrthern and southern capes f What inlands on the N.. 
W. coast ? Where is the Maelstrom ? What is the chief rirer ^ 
The capital ? 

//. What is the most northern town ? Describe the principal 
places in the south. What universities or college^f 
LAPLAND. 




'I'hf. fiei/ideer of Laplun^ 

10* ■ 
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283. Itt Lapland, they use Reindeer a» their beasts 
of burden, lire on their milk and flesh, and dress in 
iheir skins. 

It is a frozen, mountainous, desolate region, occupy- 
ing the northern parts of Russia, Sweden, and Norway. 
The Laplanders are dwarfish, ignorant, superstitiotiSk 
and barbarous. 

Quet /ioni on the map.^L What river in Lapland ? What Til- 
lage deterring of notice f * 
DENMARK, 
Jncludinsr Jttlnnd and th€ Farat hifs^ 




The trrtai Qeyttr 0/ htland. 

284. Iceland, belonging to Denmark, is remarkable fof 
its volcano, and for the hot springs called the Geysers, 
which spout hot water often to the height of 90 feet. 

Denmark is a level and fertile country, with a damp 
but healthy climate. 

The Danes are an honest, industrious people, but not 
distinguished for enterprise or learning. 

The Eyder is the only river of importance in Den- 
mark. It falls into the North Sea, and is connected 
with the Balticby the canal of Kiel. 
'» ^^t^Hon8ont7u map.^^L How is Denmark bounded ? What 
Islands belong to it ? Deicribe the capital. (liisohlhe island 
f'^ Zealand.) 

*^' Where it Elsinore? Where is Altera ? and how large? 
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What great Maport is near it? What xudr^nitf do yoa find? 
(Kidaltohasamwfinilg,) (Clim. 915^Prod. X7e.) 
SCOTLAND. 

285. Scotland is amopg the oortherD comitrios of 
Europe, and reaemblea them in climate, and in the cha- 
racter of its people. It will be described under the 
head of Great Britain, to which it belongs. 

MIDDLE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 

Englandn^lrdand — Tke JfeUierlandi — Oermany^^ 
PrussicH-Atuiria-'^SwiUerkmd — France. 

286. The middle countries of Europe extend from 
about 45'' to 55"* of north latitude. The southern part 
of Russia is also in the samb latitude. 

287. The climate in most parts of these countries is 
milder than in the northern United States ; but in the 
northern parts, the winters are rery cold. 

288. They produce excellent grain and ly^getables, 
and many fine fruits in abundance. 

289. The southern parts abound iq grapes and olives, 
which furnish the people with wine and oil, for common 
use» 

CCXC. (For the Rioi€W.) 

a. The chief exports of these countries are provisioos, grain, 
wine, and innumerable manufactares of wool, cotton, and 
metals. 

b. The people are of yarfoua eharacten^ hat generally actiTe 
and intelligent 

c. Most of them excel other nations d Eai^ope in manufac- 
tures and learning^.; but thejr are less hardy and virtaous than in 
some of the northern countries. 

Qiitfilioyu.-— /. In what latitude are the middle countries of 
Europe ? What countries are hi the northeni part, and whdt in 
the southern of tiiis divistoo ? What part of Russia is in the 
same latitude ? What is the ciimate of these oountries ? What 
do they produce ? What fruits in the southern parts ? 

//. What are the chief exports i What is the character oi 
the people? In what do they excel other nations of Europe? 
" What can you sajr of their \irtDe ? 
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BRITISH ISLES, OR GREAT BRITAIN*. 

291. In tho Britisli Isles. England, Scot|and, ^nd 
Ireland are united in one kingdom, which excels all 
other countries in the extent and value of its manafac- 
tnres and commercey and in the strength of its navy. 

The British empire inclodes numerous and extensive 
colonies in every quarter of the glohe. 



ENGLAND. 




I run Bridge and Cmmi in EnglantL 

292. England is remarkable for its fine roads iand 
bridges, and also for its canals, which pass through 
mountains and over rivers. It is a moist* temperate, 
fruitful, and beautiful country. 

The people are inteUigent, brave, and industrious,^ 
chiefly supported by manufactures and commerce. 

Jersey and the neighbouring islands of Guernsey, 
Alderney» and Sark, belong to England. 

Wales is a mountainous country, formerly indopeo- 
dent, but now incorporated with England. 

Qtiet/totu on the map, — /. How is EogUnd bounded ? Wbtt 
cHannel and straits divide it from France ? What islands in the 
English Channel belong to Eng^land? What island opposite 
rortsmoath f * Describe the capital. What are the three prin* 
efpal rivers .^ 

jy- Whwfe are the two chief univcrdties? la what direc- 
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tion from London ? What two feaporli on the channel ? Where 
^8 Bristcd? What other leaport on the west ? Which waj from 
Uverpool are theereat mannfiictariag towns of Bimungham 
and Manchester? What two seaports on Che North 8ea f What 
two other inportant places in Che north ? 

SCOTLAND. 




FtupWi Cine, w SUga. 

2&5. In Sta&f one of the Western Isles of Scotland* 
is a cavern of great height* caDed Finfftd's CavOf sup- 
ported by natural columns, appearing like hewn stone. 

Scotland is one of the northsm countries of Einx^>a 
It is cold, mountainous and unfruitful, chieffy fitted ftr 
pasturage. 

The Scotch are hardy and enterprising. They are 
remarkable for general education and morality, pro- 
duced by their numerous schools and their attention to 
public worship. 

The Orkney, the Shetland and the Western Isles, or 
Hebrides, belong to Scotland. The chief rivets are 
the Forth on the east, and Uie Clyde on the west. 

Queilieiu en Ou Map.-^L How is Scotland bounded ? What 
islands belong to it? YfYaX are the chief rivers? What is the 
capital and where f W&at seaport in the west ?. 

//. What two ports on the eastern coast ? Where is Perth ? 
WherQ «re the universities of Scotland i 
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IRELAND. 




yyit Giani^^ Cauatu-atf, 



294. Ireland is remarkable for the Giant's Causeway^ 
on the northern coast, composed of regular natural 
pillars, like those of Stafia. 

It is a level, moist and fertile country, celebrated for 
the beautiful green of its fields. 

The common people are hardy and brave, but gene- 
rally ignorant and superstitious, and extremely poor. 

Quei/iom ortlhe tnap. — /. How is Ireland boanded? What 19 
the chief river? What place on the Shannon? Describe the 
capital. 

//. What is the chief seaport in the south ? What two ports 
in the west? What are the two principal places in the north? 
What is the southern cape of Ireland ? What university in 
Ireland? 

KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS; 
Including Holland and the Jfetheriandt. 

295. This country is generally lower than the sea 
and rivers. It is drained by means of numerous canals, 
which are also used instead of roads. 

The kingdom of the Netherlands is a fla:t, moist and 
highly cultivated country, with a cold and damp* but 
healthy climate. The people are honest, and remark* 
Able for industry, frugality and neatness.. 
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The northern part of this kingdom was formerly 
called Holland, and the southern part, Flanders, or tbef 
Netherlands. 

Qtustions on the map,-^!. How is the Netherlands boaoded ? 
What rivers pass through it? What is the capital ? 

IL Where is the Hague ? What two other cities in the south f 

6ERMANT. 




Womm labouring, 

. 296. Id Gemumyy as in Sweden and other parts of 
Earope» the women often perform the labour of m^ 
in Uie fields. 
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Germanyf on the map» ineludiBs Ae kingdoms of Ba- 
Yam* Wortembefg, Saxony and Hanover, with thirty- 
foar small States and free Cities. * 

The Gennanic confederation^ or the whole of Ger- 
many, embraces these states^ together with some parts 
of Aastria and Prussia. 

Germany is a productive country. It is remarkable 
for the number of its learned men and authors, and the 
perfect state of the arts and sciences. 

The peoi^e are distinguished for their gravity r indus- 
try and perseverance. 

Quei/tofu on the map, — /. How w Germany bounded f What 
states does it include ? What rivers pass through it ? In what 
part of Germany is Bairaria? What are the two principal 
places io Bavaria ? Where is Wnrtemberg^, and what is its 
ohicff city ? Wher/is Saxonj, and what is its diief.eitj f Where 
is Hanover, and what is its chief city ? 

JL Where are the three free cities, Frankfort, Bremen, and 
Bambui^ f What other city do you find, celebrated for a uni- 
versity ? Lubeek, the fourth free eity^ ia ff. E, of Hamburg, 
(C/tm. 287— Procf. 288.) 

PRUSSIA. 




A Cottage iwPruma, 
297. In Prussiay as in other parts of Eorope} splen- 
did palaces and cities are often contrasted with the 
wretched huts of the poor. 
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Prussia is generaHy a level country, with a cold 
moist climate. It is remarkable for its miues of amber. 
A part of Germany belongs to Prussia. 

The Prussians are chiefly distinguished as a military 
nation. Many of the inhabitants are properly Germans. 

Quesiions on the map, — I, How ia Prasna boonded f What . 
three rivers empty in it? What large river' passes through itf 
Describe the capital. 

//. Where are Kooigsbarg and Dantzie? What city is on the 
Oder? What part of Germany belongs to Prussia? Where are 
the aniversities of Prussia ' (Clim, Wl^Prod, 288.) 
AUSTRIA. 




293, The GipseySj a ain^fular ppi>plcj wiiu wander 
aboat Europe, and subsist by begging and fraud, come 
principally from Austria. 

It is a temperate, healthy and fertile country, but 
poorly cultivated. 

The Austrian empire is composed of sereral distinct 
nations formerly independent. Austria proper has 
haughty ignorant nobles. The common people are 
moral, and great crtoes are rare. In Hungary there is 
more knowledge, and «lso in !Bohemia and Moravia. 
Some nations in the south-east are scarcely civilized. 

^^uMwrnot^thtmapi-^L How is Austria bounded? What 
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RiTen ar« there? What moanUins ? *What are the chief dirt« 
Bions of Austria ? Where it the capital ? 

IL Where is Presburg? What two cities below it on the 
Danube > What two north of Vienna? What one in the N. £. ? 
Where is Trieste ? Inspruck? Rag^usa ? What three Italian cities 
are now in Austria? What universities are there in Austria? 
(am. iSn^Prod. «88, 289.) 

SWITZERLAND. 




299. Avalanches, or immense masses of snow, some- 
times fall from the Alps, in Switzerland, and bury 
houses and even whole villages. 

Switzerland is a cold.» mountainous and rough coun* 
try, but the valleys are productive. 

The Swiss are generally well educated, and are re* 
raarkable for their bravery, industry and virtue. 

Qtiefftofu on the map.'^L How is Switzerland bounded? 
What two larg:e rivers ris^ in it, and through what lakes do they 
pass? iSeeLXllLd,) What is the capiUl? What are the two 
other principal places ? What universities do you find ? 

//. (Cataracts, LX. a— LaJkei, ^.Xlll. c.) 
FRANCE. 

tiOO. France abounds in vineyHrds, which furnish 
wine for the common drink of the people. 

It is a fertile country ; and although it is in the same 
latitude with Canada, it has a finer and milder cliuMite 
than tiie middle United States; 
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The French are gay, polished, active and industrious, 
' and celebrated for their ingenuity and skill in the arts 
and sciences. Corsica belongs to France. 

'^uestiont on the map* — /. How is France bounded? What 
three rivers are there in the West? Describe the capital. 
What two other places on the Seine, and where ? What town 
Dearest England? 

//. What city near the northern boundary ? Where is Straa* 
burg? What is the most western city in France ? What three 
cities are there on the Loire? What remarkable seaport on the 
Garonne? Where is Rochelle? Where is Bayonne? What two 
cities between the Bay of Biscay and Gulf of Lyons ? Where 
does the Canal Royal pass? What town on the Rhone? What 
mountaiDs westof it 7 What two sea-ports on the Mediterranean ? 
Where is Corsica ? What universities has France ? (CNm. 287 — 
Prod. 288, 289.) 

SOUTHERN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 
Spau^-^Partugal—haly-- Turkey. 

30 L The sontbem countries of Europe extend from 
about SS"" to 45*" of north latitude. They have very 
warm and dry climates. In most of them snow seldom 
falls except on the mountains, and vegetables continve 
green through the winter. 

302. They abound in the finest grain, vines and 
olives, as well as oranges, lemons, figs and other fruits 
of warm climates. 
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CCCIU. (Fm- me Review.) 

a. The most important exports ere these froits, with namg^ 
oarrants, wine, brandy, and especially silk and oil. 

i. The people are generally indolent, and are less virtnoos, 
and less disting^uished for leaminf and improveinents, than oHier 
nations of Earope. 

e. Bread, vegetables ahd fruits, with wine and oil, are the 
principal articles of food in these countries. 

i^uetiums, — /. Which are the southern countries of Europe ? 
W^t is tbeii' situation and climate ? What can you say of their 
winters ? What a^e their chief productions ? 

//. What are the most important export* ? What is the gene- 
ral character of the inhabitants, compared with that of other na- 
tions of Europe ? What are the prificipal articles of food ? ' 
What peculiar wind in these countries ? (See CXVI. &.) 
SPAIN. 




J Btdl I'Aght. 

. 304. It is a favoonte amuse ment, both of males aDf{ 
females id Spain, to attend bull fights. Almo^ every 
town has a public place for this purpose. 

Spain is a hot and dry, but fertile country. (Qi. 301.) 

The Spaniards are haughty and bigoted, but brave 
and geaeroua> They are now becoming more liberal 
and enlightened. 

Questions on the map.-^L How is Spain bounded ? What ri- 
ver has it on the eastf What rivers on the west and south .^ 
Describe the capital. What two capes on ^he north? What 
two seaports f 
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//. Where is Vanadolid ? What two prinoipal cities N. of the 
Dodro ? Where is Salamanca ? What4)ity on the Ebro ? Where 
is the British fortress of Gibraltar ? name the five seaports en 
the Mediterranean, beg^nning^ at the south. What two cities on 
the Guadalquiver f What two cities between this river and the 
Tagns? Whatohain of mountains ? What three islands on the 
coast of Spain, and what is their comparative population ? 
Where are the universities of Spain ? (Prod. 302.) 
PORTUGAL. 




Treading out grain in Portugal. 
306. The Portuguese are so inattentive to improve- 
ffients. that they still tread out grain with oxen, as was 
done in ancient times. 
Portugal is a warm, dry and fruitful country. (Cli.30 ! .) 
The people are friendly and hospitable, but generally 
superstitious, haughty and revengeful. 

Qiie</tom on the map, — /. How is Portu^gal bounded ? What 
rivers pass through it f Where is the capital ? What two cities 
in the north .'-What port in the soathern part i* What cape on 
the south f What university in Portugal ? {Prod, 302.) 
ITALY, 
Inebtding Sieify and Sardinia, 
306. Italy is remarkable for t wo ancient volcanoes.Et- 
na in Sicily, and Vesnyins near Naples. (See L. a. b, c.) 
It was the country of the ancient Romans, and 
abounds with the ruins of their cities and buildings. 
t1» 
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It ha^ «i fertile soil and a delightiul clJmute. ^iSee^ol.} 

Tbe Italians are a polished, peopte* dbtinguisbed for 
their skill in masic, painting and sculpture. In the 
northern parts they are indastrioos, in the sonthern 
parts, indolent, and generally they are deficient in 
education and morality. 

Italy has the kingdom of Naples, including Sicily* id 
the south ; the Roman states in the middle ; and the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany next. In the north-west are 
the small Duchies of Modena, Parma and Lucca, and 
the kingdom of Sardinia, which also includes the island 
of Sardinia. 

Q,uestions on the map, — L How is Italy bounded? What river 
empties into thfe Gulf of Venice ? What mountains mn through 
Italy ? Where is the kingdom of Naples ? What is the capital 
of this kingdom ? What volcano near this city ? WhM'e is Sici- 
ly ? What volcano is there on it ? What are three of the prinei* 
pal cities of Sicily? Where are the Roman States? On what ri- 
ver does Rome stand ? 

//. What is tbe size of Rome ? Where is Bologna ? Where 
is SC. Marino ? (1/ i$ an independmi repMie of onfy 3,000 peo- 
»&.) Where is Tuscany? What places in it? What island on 
he coast ? Where is thekiagdom of Sardinia ? What is the capi- 
tal ? What seaport of note ? What is the chief city on the isl- 
and of Sardinia ? To what nation does Corsica, belong? Where 
<^ you find universitivB in Italy ? (Prod. 302.) 
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TURKEY. 




Huim in Greece, 

307. The southern part of this country was the an- 
cient Greece* and abounds in the remains of Grecian 
buildings and sculpture which the Turks destroy. 

Turkey is a warm, productife country, but poorly 
cultivated. {CUm. 301.) 

The Tiurks are generally bigoted, ignorant, and vi- 
cious, but honest and hospitable. The Greeks are 
more lively and ingenious, imd are Christians. 

Qncffibfu on the map.^L How is Turkey bounded ? What 
are the principal rivers m it? What chain of Boaotains? 
Describe the capital f Which way from it is Adrianople ? 

11, What two places on the Danube f In what rart of Turkey 
are Jassey and Bucharest ? Where are Sophia ? Satooica ? Where 
it Greece ? What three plaoes in the south of Turkey ? What is 
the name of the southern peninsula? What city in the N. W. 
part of Turkey ? What sea and straits between Constantinople 
and the Archipelago ? What large islands south of the Archi- 
pelago ? What are the fix principal islands in the Archipelago ? 

REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLES. 

308. The Islands of Corfu, Ce&lonia, Zante, Cerigo, 
and some others, form the Republic of the Ionian Isles. 
They are inhabited by Greeks, under the protection of 
Great Britain. 
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They have a fine climate and fertile soil/ and export 
wine, oil and dried currants. 

^fynHmu mi the wuqt. — ^7. Where are the Ionian islands f 
Mention the principal, beginning at the north. 

CCCIX. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 

In trareUing through Europe you will find numerous citie«9 
vhich abound with magnifieent buildings ; but you will see sudi 
poverty and misery and vice as we do not often see in the United 
States. 

What Is the largest city in Europe ? How will you go to it from 
the United States, and what ocean and channel must yon pass? 
How many people shall you find there ? 

What shall you find worthy of notice in travelling through 
England? (^Ste 892.) Its what direction, and how will you go |o 
Tisit the Cavern of Staffa? (293.) In what direction is Edinburgh 
from the Western Isles ? What object worth visiting shall you 
find in Ireland f (294.) How will you go from Ireland to Mael- 
strom? What food shall you find in Norway? (277.) What 
articles of commerce? (CCLXXVIII. e.) 

Observe the coast of Norway, lined with high rocks, and the 
torrents rushing down from the mountains, full of the trunks of 
trees, which are thus conveyed to the ocean. 

Are the nights always dark here ? (CCLXXVIII. a.) How 
long is the longest day ? {See Chart and p, 45.) What port in 
Russia will you find on the White Sea? How near are you to 
Lapland now, in what direction must you go, and how shall yoH 
be obliged to travel there ? (283.) What towns shall you pass 
in Finland, as you go down through Cronstadt to Petersbui^^ 
(Petertburgh. see p, 127, e.) 

What amusement is common>here? (279.) In what direction 
from Petersburgh is Moscow? How will you go from Moscow to 
the capital of Poland ? What do you find remarkable in Poland ? 
(280.) To what seaport will you go, to sail for Stockholm ? What 
Can you say of the Swedes, and Uieir mines? (281.) How can 
you go from Stockholm to Amsterdam? What places do you pass, 
and what peninsula? What do you find in Holland? (295.) How 
will you go to find the second city of Europe? (Parts, p. H7, b,) 

What drilik shall yon find common here? (300.) How will 
you go to Berlin through tlie principal kingdoms of Germany ? 
And now, how will you get to Vienna ; and what countries, ri- 
vers and mountains must you pass ? What singular class of peo- 
pie shall you find in Austria ? Describe Venice, (tee v. 128.) 
Are the nobles or tin commtti people of Aoitria best? (298w) 
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VfhtA lofty moQiiUiBs shall yoa find m Switierlud, and how 
shall you be Id danger here f (S99.) In what dhraotioii ia the 
eoQotry of the aadent Roaaans ? (306.) 

What objeeta of carioaity ahall you find in Italy? (Sea ji. t9, 
«, and '} 906.) What ancient ooantry will be eatt of yoa whan ^ 
you reaieh Sidly ? What ahall you find interaating in Greeeef * 
What ooaiae will you take to Soiyvna ? What coantriea of Eu- 
rope whieh you have not Tiiited, ahall you |mm in going home 
from Smyrna? What port of Spain ahall you paw in going 
towards the straits of Gibraltar? 

The plague often prevails in Turkey, and they will not allow 
you to land in Spain, until you ta^re spent a month in quarantine , 
on board the vesseU 

Which way will you go to find the capital of Spain ? What 
course will you take to Tisit the capital of Portugal, and thai 
meet your yesael at Gibraltar ? i 

Gibraltar is ipuoh resorted to for trade, and you will find the 
dress and languages of ten diiferent nations in its streets. It b 
probably the strongest fortress in the world. It belongs to Great 
Britain. 

Describe your course from Gibraltar home. 

CCCX. CITIES OF EUROPE. (For/Aeileview.) 

The dties of Euiope lir surpass those of America, in nniah«r» 
population, and magnifioenee. They are superior to any in tlla 
world, in their universitiaa, hospitals, museuma, and other p«h- 
lie institutions, in the splendour and sine of their ehttrahes snd 
public buildings, and in the extent of their manufiietures and 
eoramerce* 

In the eities on the continent of Europe, the atraeta are van- 
ally narrow, crooked and filthy. They are seldom fumtahad wfth 
aide walks, and foot passengers are exposed to eooatant danger in 
the crowd of earriages. 

The houses are generally of stone or briek ; but in many of 
the towns of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, they are 
built ol timber. They are usually high, often from ^ye to ten 
atories in the larp^ cities. They are not uniionn in their appear- 
ance, and magnifioent palaces are iraquently surrmmded with 
wvetohed hots. 

The cities of (lurope are much more crowded with houses and 
inhabitants, than those of the United States. In the more popu- 
lous countries. Tillages like those of America, are rarely seenf 
but every oolleetion of houses appears like a portion of a large. 
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eity. A freat anmber of tbe oftiea mod towns an larroiuifled 
with mill, aod entered onl j by gtttes. 

In the citieB of the Catholic couhtries* espeeiaUy in the south 
of Europe, pietnrea or imafes of saints are placed at the corner 
of the streete, and panengers freqaently stop to offer their dero- 
tiem belbre then. These dties are also distioguished for the 
great number, of their churches and chapels and for the ooitly 
paintings, statues and ornaments they contain. The cities of 
Southern Europe are usually furnished with water by aque- 
ducts ; and public fountains are erected in the streets and pub- 
lic squares, which add to their beauty and produce a refrediing^ 
coolness in the summer. 

Most of the large cities are seaports, or connected with tUe 
•eu. The capitals are usually distiognished as the residence of 
the sovereign and royal family. London, Paris, Petersburgh, 
Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Dublin, tlpme, Florence, 
and Dresden, are situated on rivers, which divide them into twQ# 
portions connected by bridges. Rome, Madrid, Lisbon and 
£dinburgh, are bailt on several hills, which gives them a pictu- 
resque appearance. Naples, and most of the other cities lying 
on the Mediterranean, are situated on declivities, and the streeb 
rise from the shore, like the seats of an amphitheatre. 

London is the fini city in the civilized world, in popolatioD, 
commerce and wealth. It also includes Westminster, the 
.residence of the royal family and court, and Southwark, on the 
couth side of the Thames. The streets are generally well paved, 
and fumiahed with good side walks. It is distinguished- for 
the number and extent of its literary and charitable instilu- 
tions. 

PartM is the seoMld city of Europe in population. It holdathe . 
fint rank in the beauty of its public gardens, fountains, monu- 
ments, and palaces, and in the extent and value of its libraries 
and literary institutions. It is especially distinguished for the 
gayety and dissipation of the people, and the number and variety 
of its public amusements. 

ConUanHnopU presents a magnificent appearance from the sea, 
in the assemblage of mosques, towers and palaces, mingled with 
beautiful trees. But the streets are narrow, and the whole aspect 
• within the city, is ^oomy and disagreeable'. 

Naples is situated in the midst of a fine amphitheatre of hills. 
On one side is Mount Vesuvius; and a bey spreads before it, 
ornamented with fertile islands, which is scarcely equalled in 
^eauty by any iu the world. , 
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Mueovfn the uioieDt oapittl of Rvnia, wai barned in the war 
of 1812, but is DOW in a great measure rebuilt. It presents a 
sin^lar mixture of Asiatic huts, and temples, and mosques, 
with European palaces and churches. 

Si, Peiertburgh is one of the most masniftoent cities in £u* 
rope, and the seat of eztensiTe oomi^ree. It is built on a spot 
which was almost a marsh 100 yean ago. 

Madrid is situated ou high ground, half a mile above the 
lerel of the sea, which renders it cool at all seasons. It is onl/ 
important as the residence of the king and royal family. 
' Litbonn at a distance, presents a magnifuient appearance. It 
has a fine body of water before it, and beautiful, enltiTated hiUa 
in the rear. But the streets are irregular and filthy, and the 
^houses are neither elegant nor conrenient. 

Vienna^ the former capital of Germany, is now the chief 

city of the Austrian empire. It is the resort of merchants fron 

various nations of Europe and Asia, and is distinguished for the 

.beauty of its environs, and the luxury and dissipation of the 

nobility. 

Amitetdam is built on oaken piles, in n marshy spot, and like 
most of the cities of Holland, is intersected by a great number 
of canals passing through its priocipai streets. 

DubHn is the second city of the British Isles. It presents a 
grand appearance from the sea, and few cities have a greater 
proportion of magnificent and useful buildings. 

Berlin^ the residence of the king of Prussia, is a handsome, 
well built city, situated on both sides of the River Spree, a 
email branch of the Elbe. 

R<me was once the capital of the known world, but is now de- 
caying in population and wealth. A large part of it is laid out 
in fields and gardens, or covered with the ruins of the ancient 
city. Its churches are very splendid. St Peter^s is the graadcait 
in the world. 

Keiiiee is a beautiful city, remarkable for its situation on 
islands. The people pass from one part to another in bpats, on 
the canals, and horses and carriages are rarely seen. 

Hamburgh is the greatest commercial city of Germany. Like 
the cities of Holland it is intersected by canals. Its streets al% 
not pleasant or well built. 

Capenhof^en^ situated on the island of Zealand, is a commer- 
cial city of considerable wealth and beauty. 
. Edinburgh is not a place of commerce or of manufactures, 
but it is distinguished for its literary institution* and its levn^ 
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iSrodUMtt bas a sm^nlar and romantio appefttatiee, inm itfl 
ntnatioo on a number of rocky islands. 

FUtrmee^ the capital of Tuscany, is a beautiful city, situated 
on both sides of the river Amo. Turin k a handsome, fortified 
Iowa, the residence of the hing^ of Sardinia. Driesiieft is one of 
the most elegant cities of Europcvdistinguished for its manufoo* 
tores of fine porcelain or china wiire. Geneva, the chief city 
of Switzerland, has a beautiful situation on the lake of the same 
uaoie. Genoa is a commercial city, the birth place of Colum- 
bus. IFarseNS, the capital of Poland, is composed chiefly of 
Bean, wooden hovels, with only a few fine building;!. Bergen 
has a fine harbour. Chrittiana isthe principal i^ce in Nor- 
way, and is admired for the l>cauty of its situatioh. 

The chief cities of Europe rank in j^opulation as foUowf ; 



1 London 


"Moscow 


"BerUn "Genoa 


2 Paris 


5 Lisbon 


7 Venice "Turin 


3 Constant!- 


" Vienna 


"Rome "Warsaw 


no|de 


" Amsterdam 


8 Copenhagen " Stockholm 


4 Naples 


"Madrid 


" Edinburgh 10 Dresden 




6 DobUn 


9 Florence " Geneva, 



ASIA. 

311. Asia is the largest of the four great divisions of 
the globe, aqd has the greatest number of inhabitants. 

It was in Asia that our first parents were created* 
mod the hamaa race preserved after the deluge ; there 
the most important events recorded in scripture took 
place, and there the Saviour died to redeem mankind. 

312. Asia and its islands extend from the Equator and 
the Torrid Zone on the south, beyond the Polar Circle 
on the north, each portion partaking of the peculiar 
character of its tone. {See mc^ ^ ike WaM^ and 
the aeamni of zwies—tl, 8B— 96, 97—102, 103.) 

313k The northern and middle portions of Asia,likd 
those of Amenca, are generally colder than the coun- 
tries of Europe in the same latitude. 

314. The tea*plattt, and some of the finest perfitmes 
and spices^ including the nutmeg, cinnamon and clove, 
are fNx>diictions of Asia which are not found, or very 
sparingly, in any other part of the world. 1 
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« 315. Asia aboimdii in the pteekniB metals and geai8« 
and was for a long time the only {rface ifhere diamonds 
and pearls were obtained. 

316, The people ia the west of Asia have light com- 
plexions, ^nd belong to the fioropeaa race ; bat those 
east of the Caspian Sea are generally of a deepjeUow 
or brown, and belong to the Tartar and Malay racea 
CCOXVII. (For the Retiew.) 
o. The people of the half-civilized coantries aredlTided into 
various ranks or casts, and the son most take the rank and em- 
ployment of his father. 

6. In these. countries inany of the arts, as the working; of 
metals and the manufacture of silk, woollen, and porcelain, are 
/oand in a very perfect state. 

c. The sciences are little understood in Asia ; but in the half- 
civilised countries, there are schools and seminaries to give the 
knowledg^e of writing; and arithinetie, and of their laWs and re- 
lig;ion, to pertain classes of the people. 

d. The languases of Asia are far more numerons than those 
of Europe, and many books of reIigioii« laws, history, and 
poetry are found written in them. 

e. The. great mass of the Asiatics are in the most degraded 
state of igi^orance, and are cruelly oppressed by despotic priests, 
nobles, and emperors. 

fi They generally practise fraud, robbery, and the Worst of 
Crimes witlMUt shame, and often make vice a part of religious 
worship. 

^uationt. — /. On what contineift, and in what pwt of it is 
Aaiaf (See mem of the WorJd.^ How is Asia bounded on the 
N. E. S. and W. ? What is the uze of Asia compared with 
other portions of the globe ? What is its population ? What are 
some of the most striking events which have occurred in Asia? 
What are some of the peculiar productions of Asia ? What are 
ita mineral productions ? What is the complexion of the people 
in the westerh eountries ? What in the eastern and southerft 
parts.? 

Que^ftoHs ori the mapr^IL In what sones are the northern 
r^ons of Asia? In what the middle? The southern? De- 
scribe the climate of each part according to that of its zone. 
What can you sajr of the southern coimtries of Asia ? What 
ia the climate of the northern parts, compared with titat of 
Eurdpe ? 

n 
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Uvw m the people dirided ia the halMnH^ed cotmtries? 
Whet u the state of the erti io these countries f What ii that 
of the sciences, and wtiet proyision have they for education f 
Whet can you say of the lang;aag;es of Asia f What is the stale 
of the common people generally in Asia f What is the moral 
state of the Asiatics generally ? 

Q,uestions on the Chart of the World, 

CwUiMOtion, — L Are there any civilized countries in Asia ? 
What countries are half-^vilized« and in what part of Asia 
do they chiefly lie? What parts are barbarous? What are 
savage? 

Oovemnunt* — //. What countries of Asia are governed by 
chiefs ? What kind of government is there in the other coun- 
tr,ies of Asia? What parts are subject to Russia? What to 
China? 

Jteligion* — //. Is there any Christian country in Asia ? What 
parts are Mahometan? What are Pagan? Are there any mis- 
sionary stations in Asia, and in what countries chiefly ? 

Population. — //• What country of Asia has the laigest num- 
ber of inhabitants ? Which is nett to China in population ? 
What three countries have 14 or 18 millions ? What three have 
10 millions? Which is the lar«rest country of Asia, and what is 
its population ? . {y%t f^opulation of Tartary and TTUbet ii very 
Uneertain') What tribes and where, in Siberia and Tartary ? 

Qu«sf tons on the Map of Asia, 

Seas^ Gulfi^ 8cc, — L What seas are there on the west of « 
Asia? Where is the Isthmus of Suez, which unites it to Africa? 
What straits lead to the Red Sea? What two seas are there E. 
of the Black Sea ? What gulls and bays in the south of Asia f 
What seas on the east? What gulf E. of Tartary ? 

Mountaint.-^L What tbain of mountains in the middle of 
Asia ? Describe iu direction, length and height. (See XLVIJ. 
i.andq.) What name does it take at the N. E. ? What chain 
south of the Altaian, running in the same direction? What 
chain unites them to the Altaian chain ? What two chains in 
the west of Asia? What chain do you find in the south of 
Hindoostan? What chain in Arabia? Which is the longest 
Cham in Asia? Which are the highest mountains in Asia ? (See 
XLVII.6.aiulif.) ^ 

•C^et and Inland Smr^L What grea^ inland leas are tbere 
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in the west of Asia, not connected with the ocean ? WhftI lake 
or see is there in East Persia ? What lakes in Siberia, and 
where f What is their size ? (See LXIII. e.) 

Rivtrs,*"!, What are the three ijeat riyen in the north of 
Asia, beginning &t the east? Where is the Olenak? What two 
branches has the Oby ? What branch has theTenesei? Through 
what lake does one of its branches pass ? What three great ri- 
vers in the east of Asia? What river empties intol the China 
S«L? What one into the Gulf of 8iam' What into the Bay of 
Bengaion the east ? What smaller ones on the west? What ri- 
ver in the west of Hlndoostan? What in East Persia? Where 
are the Tigris and Euphrates ? What rivers empty into the Cas^ 
pian Sea? What into the sea of Aral? What branch has the 
Sihon ? What one on the borders of Asia empties into the Sea of 
Azof? How many of the great rivers of Alia rise from the moun- 
tainous regions of Tartary and Thibet? 

JL Describe each of the rivers named. 

Boundariei and Capitah.—'L What country occupies, the 
northern part of Asia? How is it bounded, and what is the cap- 
ital? Between what latitudes does most of it lie ? What coun- 
tries lie principally between 30^ and 50^ latitude, beeupyiqg 
the middle of Asia ? Mention the boundaries and capital, ^r 
chief city of Turkey — Georgia— Independent Tartary — Chi- 
nese Tartiiry—-Thibet— Arabia-— Persia— East Persia. What 
oountries lie between Thibet and Hindoostan? What are the 
countries of Asia lying chiefly S. of 30" latitude ? How far S. 
do they extend? What are the boundaries and capitals of 
Hindoostan? China? The Burman Empire? Tonkin? Siam? 
Malaya? What are the prinripal countries on the eastern 
•coast of , Asia? What on the western coast? What on the 
southern? 

lelandt. — I. What islands lie N. of Asia, and in what ocean? 
What three large islands are there on the £. coast of Tartary? 
What two islands near the coast of China ? What small duster 
moredbtant? Whatcluster of islands lies E. of Tonkin? What 
are the prindpaf islands in it ? What is the most eastern groupo 
of the Asiatic isles? What are the chief islands in it? What 
two large islets lie between these and Malay ? What are the 
chief islands among the Isles <^ Snnda, or those l3ring S. of Bor- 
neo and Celebes ? What very large island lies S. £. from Asia ? 
To what division of the earth does it belong? (See rnn^ of the 
World.) What smaU islands lie in the Bay of Bengal? What 
laige istood S. of Hindoostan? What small groups west of thk^ 
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LtHhOa mid Loiigiimdm.^II. Whit are the eooDtries of 
Corape in the nme latitude with Siberia aod Kamschatka f 
What of Amerioa ? MThat eoiwtri«i of AiMrica and Earope oor- 
reipond to Tartaryin latitude? What eorreipond to Torkejr 
aad the north of Penin, Thibet and China.? What oountriei are 
ftrther eonththan any in Eutepe? What other portiona of the 
world are in the tame latitude ? 

What plaoes in Siberia are neaiiy in the tame Utitade of Pe- 
terabori^? What towns and moontaint are nearly in latitude 
61" N. or in that of London ? What important plaeet are from 
9iH to41«,or neariyin the latitude of Madrid,.Na{det, and Now 
York? What remarkable plaoes do yon find in latitude 30» to 
99* , or tiiat of New Orleaas, Natohes, and Sarannab, in the 
United fitatei ? Near what remarkable i^aoes does the Tropio of 
Gaaoer pam? Mint parti or islands of A>ia, doea the Equator 
cross ? What islands do you 0qd S. of the Equator? What is 
the long;itude of Turkey £. from Philadelphia? (Sm Chwi of 
ike World*) |i their time earlier or later than ours« and how 
much? (See page 4S.) What time is it i|^ Hindoostan, wh^ it 
is noon at Philadeiphw ? What in the Binnan Empire ond Chi- 
n? What id Japan? 

ITORTHERN ASIA. 

SIBERIA. 




Siberian HwUer and Esnle. 
318. The northern regions of Asia are entirely Qc- 
<i^pied by tho Russian dominions, or Siberia. • 
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Tlie people of Siberia are rode or barbarous, iisii- 
4Uy Imog in hats, half ander ground, and subsisting 
chiefly by hunting and fishing. 

This is the country to which state criminals are of- 
ten exOed from Russia; Some of the large towns re- 
semble those of the-European dominions in ciTilization 
ind religion. 

319. It is generally frozen and barren, resembling 
Lapland in climate. It is larger than the whole of Eu- 
rope. Many parts of it are ioimense plains, covered 
with almost perpetual snow. 

Russia obtains large supplies of precious stones, cold, 
silver and other metals, and salt, from the mines of this 
country'; and the finest furs from its wild animals. 

Quef/fonj on (he map, — /. What ooontrj oceapics the ikorthem 
part of Asia ? How ii Siberia bounded ? What oape ia oa the 
north? What islaQds .' What chains of mocmtBins in and around 
it? What rivers in the northern part.' What is the capital ? 

//. What places on the river Ural? Where is Tobolsk? 
What other place on the Obey below this ? Where is the Steppe 
of bsim? (SeeXLlILdL) What lake near it? Where are Kol- 
hjvane and Tomsk ? What place near lake Baikal ? What river 
passes through this lake ? What town on the river Lena? Where 
is Okotsk? What peninsula on the east, and what towns on it ? 
What missionary stations are there in Siberia ? 

MIDDLE REGIONS OF ASIA. 

Circasiia — Qeorgia — Tartary-^Turiey^Perna — Tkibei-^ 
Jupon* 

320. The middle regions of Asia may be considered 
as embracing that rast mountainous tract of lofty plain, 
between the Altaian chain on the north, and the Him- 
maieh Mountains and Chinese wall on the south, ex- 
tending firom the Black Sea to the Channel of Tartary. 

321. They lie between 30" and 60** of N. latitude-^ 
but the climate and productions depend cbieQy on their 
situation, and the height of the ground. {See §1 13, 1 14.) 

12* 
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Zftt. Tbe soptb^ni (m^ of P^nrif, East Vem$ and 
TtiUt «^t|p4 ioto foutbeim Aaiat aa4 partako of it» 
climate. 

3S9, A part ol Tiukoy ia warnaar than tbe aootli of 
Earope ; feiit in g^anl, the countries woat ^ the Be- 
lor Tagy or Cloudy Mountiuiiat are teiopierate. The 
cold if moderated by the seas they embrace^ and the 
heat by the mountaiiMi which oroia tbea. 

3il4. The countries oast of the Bekir Tag lie chie0y 
on one lofty plain, and are subject ta extreme cold, 
even aa far south as Thibet ,and the northern parts of 
Cabul ; thmr winters being much more serere than in 
the United States* The air of these regions is so drjp 
that meat maybe preserved for a long time without salt 

QueUimu^^L How ara the niddle countries of Asia bound- 
«d ? In what latkadtf do they lie, and how is their climate de- 
termined ? What parti axtend into Southern Asia ? 'WbBt is the 
climate W. of the Belur Tag, and why f Describe the countries 
E. pf the Belur Ta;. What is remarkable in the air? 
CIRCASSIA AND GEDRGIA. 




Selling a Circauian femaU. 
325. Circassia and Georgia he between the Caspian 
id Black Seaa9 and are now both included in the do- 
ions of Rtxssia and Asia. * 
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Oirc^ssia is inhabited by nrnnerous hordes of wan- 
deiring Tartars. The people of Georgia^ like those of 
Armenia, profess the Christian religion. 

These coantries are celebrated for beantiful femaleflc 
who are^Aen sold as slaves to (he TurHs and Persians. 

Quef/ioiw.— /. Where is Circassia ? Where U Georgia? WhatT 
is the ohi«f city, ritaated on the Rirer Kar f 
TART ART. 
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Tar in r Tads and Caitlt. 

326. The Tartars live in te^ts of felt, which are car- 
ried on horses, and sometimes on wheels, from place to 
place. They wander in vast hordes or tribes, to find 
pasturage for their hor^s, camels and sheep, and feed 
chiefly on the flesh and milk of thesa animals. 

Tartary. occupies almost the whole of the middle of 
Asia^ from the Caspian Sea to the Pacibc Ocean. It 
is divided into Chinese Tartary, lying east of the Belut 
Tag, subject to China ; and Independent Tartary, weal 
of these mountains, many of whose hordes pay tribute^ 
to the emperor of Russia. 

lUSETBroXirT TA&TART. f 

527. This country has a fine climate, and genefally^ Jf- 
a fertile soi^ which is left uncultivated. ^ ^' 

It was once the seat of a powerful empire anS. - 
al^bunds in the niins of ancient cities/ 
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The people are g^enerally barbarous ; bet in some 
parts tbey retain a small portion of civilization and 
Knowledge. 

Samarcand, the former capital, is said to be very 
large still. It contains a celebrated Mahometan school, 
or university. 

Quet/fonf on ike mop. — /. How 19 Independent Tartary 
bonnded ? What tea does it contain ? What riven has it ? Wbat 
i» the capital ? What other city ? ^ 

ir' ^CHIHXSB TA&TART. 

328. Thi^rpoftion of Tartary occupies the greater 
part of the devated plain, mentioned in the account of 
the middle regions of Asia. 

In mos^ parts it is very barren, and scarcely inhabit*^ 
ed ; but the eastern portion contains a number of cities, 
little known. ' 

Quef/toiu on (ht map,'^T, How is Chinese Tartary boonded ? 
How 18 it separated from China ? What great rirer is there on 
the east ? What place on it ? What other principal places in the 
eastern part ? What peninsula there, and what islands f What 
deserts in the interior ? MThat place in the western part of Chr- 
nese Tartary ? {Clim. 324, Desert XLIII b,) 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 





Turk* ntting. 

329. l.ifcc most eastern notions, tlin Turks sit on the - 
o or, and take their food with their fingers, 
9'hi« Country wad the original seat of the cfinpire of 
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the Turks, which now extends to Eorope, and has it$ 
capital there. 

It is wanner than Turkey in Eorope, hat the gene'» 
ral character of the country and people is the same. 

Armenia is inhabited by Christians, and many Oreek- 
Chriatians are scattered over other parts of Turkey. 

The southern part, now culled Syria, was formerly 
the residence of the Jews, with Jerimlem for its capita). 

^itetHons on the md^. — f. How » Torkej bounded ? Wkn^ 
ft th^ capital ? What chain of mountains in Aaj^ Minor t 

IL What are the three principal divisions > What Christian, 
province is thefe in Turkey, ana where? What riven run front 
Turkey into the Persian Golf? What port on the Ardii- 
pelago ? What port on the Black Sea ? What places ne^r th& 
Black Sea ? Wh^t cities on the Tii^is^ begihniiy at it9 
source ? Where is Jerusalem f What three seaports in Syria ? 
Where are 41oppo and Damasctits ? What island on th^ coast of 
Syria ? 

PERSIA. 




^tr&ian laius riding and valking. 

330. The Persians travel chiefly on caroeh. Their 
women are either plosely shut up, or cover their facej^ 
when they go out. 

A large part of Persia is covered with barren xnpuo"' 
tains and desert plains. ^ 

The air is cold and moist at the north, pure and se>/* 
rejTO in the middle, but extremely hot in the spptth-j 
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The people are active, gay, polished and hospitable, 
but dbhonest, treacherous and vicious. 

Quuiiofu on the nuqt.^-L How is Persia bounded? What 1^ 
the oapiUd ? Where is Ispahan, the former capital ? 
, //. Where is Erivan ? What other cities in the north ? What 
seaport on the Guif of Persia ? Where is Shiraz ? Are there any 
considerable rivers ? 

EAST PERSIA. 

331. The eastern part ofPersia, which was separated 
from the rest some years since, contains a number of 
distinct governments, most of which are tributary to 
the king of Cabul. It is therefore often called Cabal- 
istan, and sometimes Afghanistan, from the Afghans, a 
part of its inhabitants. 

This country is mountainous, and therefore cooler 
tban those around it. 

The people, especially tbo Afghans, are more active 
and warlike than their neighbours, and hare encroach- 
ed on their dommions. 

Quetltonf on the map» — L Howis East Persia bonoded? What 
are the two principal diyisiona ? What is the capital ^ What 
monntaini on the north f What separate it from Hindoostan? 
What city has it east of the Indus ? What city in the west, and 
of what size ? What river and what city in the south ? What 
place near the mouth of the Indus. 

THIBET. 




WoT^ip qf tht Orand Lama* 

332; In Thibet they worship the Grand Lama, or b^ad 
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of their religion and government, as a divine being. 
When be dies, they believe bis soul passes into the body 
of some child, who is bought and placed on the throne. 

Thibet is a very dry, cold* unfruitful country, in the 
midst of mountains, subject to the emperor of China. 

The people are mild, but indolent, timid, and super- 
stitious. They have much more knowledge and skill 
in the arts than the Tartars. 

Questions on the map.-^L How is Thibet bounded f What is 
the capital ? What large rivers rise in the mountains of Thibet t 
What la the height of the highest? , {See XL VII.) 

KAPAUL AKD BOOTAZT. 

333. These two 'kingdoms lie between Thibet and 
Hindoostan, and are tributary to Thibet. 

They properly belong to Southern, Asia, and have a 
warm, but fine climate, like the north of Italy. 

By ascending the mountains near them, the inhabi- 
tants may have perpetual springs or unchanging winter. 

Qttestions. — I, What is the situation of these uiigdoms? 
What can you say of the oUmatd and mountains f Why are they 
not very hot like Hindoostan ? (See 113.) 

JAPAN. 




Japanese trampling an the Cross. 
334. The Japanese were formerly obliged every year 
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lotraaipleMi the crow, as a token of their hatred to 
Christianity* which was onee introduced among them 
1>y Portognese Catholics. This castom is said to he 
aholished. 

Japan is sahjeet to*eztremes of heat and cold, but 
Is h^ly cultivated, and is said to be the richest of all 
countries in gold and silver. 

The peopte are very ingenious, and pre considered 
aoperior in arts, sciences, and good laws^ to most, if 
not all other nations of Asia. 

i^uutumM on 0u map.^-^L Wher6 are the islands of Japan^ 
and how many are there f Wfaieli is tba largest ? What i» the 
capital f What is the teeond city? Where is the chief place cif 
(tada, Nangasaki? 

SOUTHERN ASIA. 

ArabiO'^Hindooitan — Birmah^^Timktn — Siam— 
Malaya — China, 

id& The southern countries of Asia lie generally on 
the Indian Ocean, between 10** andSO** of N. latitude. 

This division of Asia'contains Arabia, Hindoostan, 
Birmah, Tonkin, Siami Malaya, and China. China ex- 
lends north to 40'' of latitnde, and Malaya south to the 
equator* 

536. All these countriesi except the northern parts 
6f China, have the dimate and productions of the Tor- 
rid £one, and the choicest ^ants of Asia. 

337. They ahodnd in rice, which is the principal 
food of the inhabitants, and in cotton and sfflt, froor 
isrhich most of their cIothiiMT is made. 

CCCXXXVm. {For the S»fw0.) 

a. Except Arabia thay are highly enltivated, hat w orowd- 
ed with inhabitants, that the common people ar« mimrably poor 
vndaraofteiiledby want to damroy or ezpoie their ehihhrea. • 

ft. JUimy of these nations are, from neaessAy^noKeaolhre and 
indottrioiis than others foondin tiia Torrid Zfme^ 

e. The chief exports of Sputhern Asia an4 {ts islands are cof- 
fee, tea, enms, opium, 8iriees«predons stoned, foid fluatals, with 
namercnfi mannifiietQtes Of silt and^eoillim. 

Queffiont^.*/. Whers do the Soathem eonnfirict of Asia 
hef -^hat Qtfimtries ara imdnd^ in this diTisron of Aiitf« 
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Mow far do China and Malaya extend ? What can you say of 
the climate and productions ? 

//. What articles of food and materials for clothing are 
found, here? What is the state of population, and of the com- 
mon people ? What effect does necessity produce on the 
character of the people ? What are the chief exports ? 
ARABIA. 




Tent of an Arah^ 

339, The interior of Arabia i» mhabiled by wander- 
ing Arabs, who live in tents, and subsist by pas?turage 
and robbery. 

The inhabitants of the coast live in towns and cities, 
and are much more advanced in civilization. {See 
Chart of the World,) 

The climate of Arabia is very hot and dry, ancf the 
interior is a sandy desert, where water is seldom found. 
This was the ' wilderness' which the Israelites crossed 
in going from Egypt to Canaan. 

^uetHons on the map. — /. How is Arabia bounded ? What 
do you find in the interior ? What mountains are the princi- 
pal ? What remarkable moimtain near the Red Sea ? Are 
there any considerable rivers ? What is the capital ? 

//. What is the port of Mecca on the Red Sea? Which 
way from Mecca is Me4iaa ? What is the principal place in 
the oast ? Whore is Mocha? What place is near it ? What 
place in tho S. E. and. how situated r What Arabian island 
near cape Guardafui ? What wind blows here ? (See CXVL g.) 
13 
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INDIA. 
340. This name comprehends the two peninsulas of 
Southern Asia which are east of Arabia, divided into 
India within the Ganges, and Iifidia without, or east of 
the Ganges. 

The name India, or East Indies y is often used to in* 
elude China and the Asiatic Islands also. 

These peninsulas are remarkable for the number and 

size of their rivers, which, united with the heat of the 

climate^ make them the most fertile countries on earth. 

HINDOOSTAN, 

Or India within the Ganges. 




A Widow on the funeral pile of her Husband. 

341. It is one of the religious customs of the Hin- 
doos, that widows should be burned or buried alive, 
with the dead bodies of their husbands ; and hundreds 
are thus destroyed every year. 

Hindoostan is divided into a great number of small 
kingdoms ; but the British govern almost all that por- 
tion which lies on the Bay of Bengal sind the Ganges. 

It is a very hot, but moist country, producing the 
finest fruits and plants in abundance. {See 336, 337.) 

The people are effeminate, indolent and extremely 
vicious. 

^uestUfm on the map.-^L How is Hindoosten bounded? 
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What mountains are there on the north ? What is the chief 
river? What three riverain the southern part? What is the 
capital ? Where is Delhi, the former capital ? 

//. Where is Agra ? Mention the chief cities on the Ganges 
in their order. What are the eastern and western coasts called ? 
What places on the eastern coast ? What on the western coast ? 
How is Bombay situated ? What cities in the interior of the 
•southern part of HindoOstan ? What in the western part? 
Where is Golcondfi, celebrated for its diamonds? What is the 
southern cape of Hindoostan ? What small islands are near it ? , 
What large island? What missionary stations are there in 
Hindoostan ? 

CEYLOW. 

342. Ceylon is a large fertile island, which produces 
almost all the cinnamon brought from India. 

It abounds in precious stones^ and has a pearl fishery 
on its coast. 

The coasts of this island are possessed by the British. 
It contains a large number of Catholics. 

Questions on the num. — /." Where does Ceylon lie ? What 
is the chief town ? Wnere is ^rincoraaly ? 

INDIA WITHOUT THE GANGES. 

343. This part of India lies south of Thibet, between 
the Ganges and the Chinese Sea, including the empires 
of Birmah and Tonkin, with Siam and Malaya. 

BTRIVfAH, OR BIKMAN EMPIRE. 



EUphatus iiamjitig bnrdctu. 
344. The Birman empire produces very fine ele- 
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phants, which are trained for riding and carrying bar- 
denSy and even assist in unlading ships. 

This empire includes Ava, Pegu and several small 
kingdoms, subdued by the more active and warlike 
Birmans. 

The climate is cooler than that of Hindoostan, from 
the greater height of the land, but is still very hot. 
^ The people are lively and intelligent, and sucquainted 
with many of the arts ; but they are extremely cruel in 
their punisho^ents, and barbarous in many of their cus- 
toms. 

Qtmtioru on the map. — /. How is the Birman Empire 
bounded ? What is the chief river ? What is the capital ? 

//. What seaport in the south ? What places on the River 
Irrawady ? Where is Arracan ? (Clim, and Prod, 336, 337.) 
SIAM. 




Houses in Siam. 

345. In Siam, as in many of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the inhabitants are obliged to build their houses 
on posts, to avoid the annual floods of their rivers, 
which cover the country with water, but render the 
soil very fertile. 

It is a small but rich and flourishing kingdom, with 
a climate and people like those of Birmah. 

Questions on the map. — /. Where does Siam lie ? Is it a 
Ifcrge kingdom ? Wliat is the capital f {Prod. 336-7,) 
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A Tonkin Priest burning a prayer. 

346. The Empire of Toqkin is said to extend over 
all the countries east of Birmah and Siam, including 
Cochin China, Cambodia and Laos, but very little is 
known certainly concerning these countries. 

In Tonkin it is said the people write their prayers, 
and the priests burn them before their idols. 

Although they are very superstitious, they are gen- 
erally intelligent, active and industrious, and distin- 
guished among Asiatics^ for honesty. 

^tiestions on the map,--!. In what direction from Binnah is 
Tonkin ? What countries does it embrace ? How is it bound- 
ed ? What river passes through it ? What is the capital ? W hat 
other principal place? What place in Cambodia? What gulf 
on the east, and what island ? {Clim, and Prod, 336, 337.) 

MALAYA. 

347. Malaya, or Malacca, is a hot, but productive 
country, containing many independent kingdoms. 

The people of this peninsula are bold and enterpris- 
ing, but remarkable for treachery and cruelty. 

^uestiona on the map, — /. How is Malacca bounded ? What 
th« chief tow9 ? (filim, and Prod. 336; 337.) 
13 * 
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CHINA. 




Tfie Chinese WaU, 

348. The Chinese formerly tried to defend them- 
selves against the Tartars, by a wall with gates and na- 
merous towers, most of which still remains. It is 
sufficiently broad for several persons to ride abreast, 
extending 1500 miles, over rivers and lofty mountains. 

China is also remarkable for the tea plant, and for 
its beautiful porcelain ware, called china. 

The soil in China is everywhere cultivated witb the 
greatest care, and an immense population is supported ; 
but great numbers live on the water in boats, and the 
poor suffer for want of food. 

^ The people are ingenious and industrious, but timid, 
dishonest, and treacherous in their intercourse . with 
strangers. 

Questions on the map, — L How is China bounded ? Where 
is the Chinese wall ? In what latitude does China lie? What 
must we suppose as to the climate of the various parts ? 
What are the two chief rivers? What is the capital? What 
are the principal ports and cities ? Where is the most remarka- 
ble canal of China? What large island lies near the coast? 
What small cluster beyond it ? What eountries of Asia are 
subject to China ? 
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EAST INDIA, OR ASTATIC ISLANDS. 




Antmah of the Asiatic Islands. 

349. The Asiatic Islands may be considered as ex- 
lending to 10° S. latitude, and 130° W. longitude. 

350. They produce ^e finest fruits, gums, spices 
and minerals. They also abound with wild animals, 
among which are the ourang outang, crocodile, tiger, 
rhinoceros, &c. The tiger and rhinoceros have se- 
vere contests, in which the rhinoceros oflen throws 
his adversary into the air with his horn. 

351. These islands are divided into three principal 
groups, the Sunda Isles, the Molucca or Spice Isles^ 
and the Philippine Isles. 

THE SUNDA ISLES. 

352. The Sunda Isles include Sumatra, Java, and 
other islands south of Borneo andCelebez. 

They furnish gold, diamonds and gums ; but pepper 
is the most important production. 

They are inhabited by a mixture of Chinese, Malays 
and natives, and have much commerce. The interior 
is little known. 

Sumatra has a ridge of mountains ninning through it, 
the highest being lofHer than the Alps, which render the 
climate generally agreeable, and in some parts cold. 
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Java 18 a beautiful and fertile island, but very un- 
healthy. It is now owned by the Dutch. 

f^uekumt <m the map. — i. Whioh way from Malacca is Su- 
matra ? What straits separate it f In what zone is it P Where is 
the British settlement of Bencoolen? >\'hat other place do you 
find ? Which way from Sumatra is Java P What straits be- 
tween them? What is the capital? What are the other prin- 
cipal islands among the Sunda Isles? 

^ BORNEO AND CELEBEZ. 

353. Borneo is a very large island^ entirely possess - 
eel by the natives. 

It is rich in gold, diamonds, pearls, and valuable 
plants, and is remarkable as the residence of the ou- 
rang outang, an animal very much like man. 

354. Celebez is a fruitful island, little known, 
with a settlement belonging to the Dutch at Macassar. 
The natives are said to be ingenious and brave, but 
ferocious and cruel. 

^uestiims on the map. — L Where is Borneo ? What is the 
capital? Between what island does Celebez lie ? Where is 
Macassar? 

THE MOLUCCAS, OR SPICE ISLANDS. 

355. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, are remark- 
able for producing spices, and especially the nutmeg 
and clove. They now belong to the Netherlands. 

^ueitioru on the map, — L What islands are included in the 
Moluccas? Which is the largest? Mention the relative situ- 
ation of the others.. 

PHILIPPINE ISLES. 

356 . The Philippine Isles are possessed by the Span- 
iards, who have derived great revenues from them. 

They produce gold and other metab, with cotton, 
rice and sugar in great abundance. 

Qtie5lum# on the map.-'L Which is the largest of the Phi- 
lippine Isles? What others are the principal? What is the 
chiefcity, and its size? 
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Houses of Auscralana, 

357. Most of the people of Australasia live in rude 
huts of bark, often built on floats, and some even sleep 
on trees. 

358. These nations are in a ruder state of society 
than any yet known, with the patriarchal government, 
and without any religion or knowledge of a future state, 
80 far as can be discovered. 

Many tribes among them are without huts, clothes, 
boats, or implements for hunting and fishing, and feed 
on fruits, shell-fish, or even on catterpillars and worms. 

Very little is known of this portion of the world, ex- 
cept the coasts. 

359. The people of New Holland, and New Guinea, 
and the islands near the latter, are of the African race. 
Those of the New Hebrides, New Zealand, and the 
more southern isles, resemble the Asiatics. 

Questions. — /. What can you say of the houses of the Aus- 
tralasians? What is their state of civilization generally? What 
tean you say of some tribes ? What is known of these coun- 
tries? Of what races are the inhabitants? Between what 
oceans does Australasia lie ? (See map of the World.) What 
are the two largest islands ? What are some of the smaller 
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ornis E. Af New Guinea? What west ftf this island? What 
Hlraits betweon New Holland and New Guinea? What island 
E* of New Holland What one S. of it, and what straits sepa- 
rate it ^m N. Holltuid ? What considerable island S. £. of 
New HaEMnd ? What are some of the capes of New Holland ? 

NEW HOLLAND. 

560, New Hallaiid is an extensive island, only one 
quarter \ms than Earope. 

The people of New Holland generally resemble Af- 
Hcaai in e\ ery thing except the straightness of their 
hmt : but sotne are found among them of the Malay 
race. 

The Brilish have established a settlement on Port 
Jackson (formerly on Botany Bay) to which they send 
criminals from JBngland. 

Van Disman's Land, the island south of New 
Holland, ii alto settled by the British. 

^xteHunu on the map,-^!. What is the comparatiye size of 
New Honand ' What Gulf on the N. of New Holland ? What 
names are given to the northern, eastern, and western coasts ? 
Where is Port Jackson ? Where is Sidney Cove ? What mis- 
sionary station near it? What other ik Australasia ? Where 
does Van Dieman's Land lie ? W hat settlement is there on it ? ' 

NEW ZEALAND. 

361. New Zealand contains two large, fertile islands, 
which enjoy a mild climate like that of France. 

The people are tall and well formed, and more 
citrilizcTd than in any other portion of Australasia. 
They are brave and generous in many respects ; but 
they eat the bodies of their enemies killed in war. 

One of the kings has received Christian missionaries 
with great kindness, who are beginning to introduce 
civilization and Christianity among the people. 

^uestimu.^—L What is the climate of New Zealand ? What 
can you say of the people? What improvement is beginning 
among them ? How many islands are there belonging to New 
Zealand ? What straits divide them ? (iSee map of the World,) 



KfiW GUINEA AND OTHER ISLANDS. 

S6^. New Guinea, New Britain, and the neigh- 
bouring islands^ lying in the north-eastern part of 
Australasia, have been little examined. 

They are rich in vegetable productions, and are dis- 
tinguished as the chief residence of the bird of para- 
dise. 

363. New Caledonia and the New Hebrides are 
said to be barren and rocky islands. The people build 
neat huts, andsubsist on roots and fish. 

Que^/torw.— /. Wh»t islands lio North of New Holland ? 
What is known of themf What are east of New Holland? 
What can you say of them P 

POLYNESIA. 
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Human Sacrifice in Polynesia. 

364. Polynesia includes the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, which lie east of the Philippine Islands and 
Australasia. {See Map of the World,) In almost all 
these islands, they have been accustomed to sacrifice 
human victims to their gods. 

365. The climate of these islands is generally de- 
lightful, and they abound in fine fruits, especially the 
bread fruit, which is used instead of bread. 

366. The people are remarkably mild, polite and 
ingenious, for barbarians ; but dishonesty vicious, and 
cruel io many of their customs. 
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367. Most of the nations of Polynesia are Pagans ; 
but those of the Society and Sandwich Inlands have 
de8troy|d their idols and temples, and received Chris- 
tian mislionaries. 

QuetHons. — /. What is Polynesia? What custom has been 
generally prevalent ? In what zone do most of these islands lie ? 
What effect must their situation as islands have upon their cli- 
mate ? (See i 114.) What is their climate in fact ? What are 
some of their productions? What is the character of the peo- 
ple ? What is their reli^on ? 

ISLANDS NORTH OF THE EaVATOR. 

368. The inhabitants of the Pelew Islands are 
y ery hospitable to strangers^ and remarkable for honesty 
and chastity. 

369. The Carolines are resorted to by ships after 
voyages in the Pacific Ocean, on account of their fine 
air and climate. 

370. The Sandwich Islands are supposed to con- 
taid 400,000 inhabitauts ; Owhyhee is 180 miles long 
and 72 broad. Christian missionaries from the U. 
States are now instructing the people of these islands. 

Qtiestioru on the map, — /. What three groups of islands arc 
N. of the Equator ? In .what direction from the Philippine 
Isles arc the Ladrones and Caroline Isles ? In what longitude 
are the Sandwich Islands? Which is the largest of the Sand- 
wich Islands? What others are the principal, and in what di- 
rection from Owhyhee ? What are some of the small islands 
lying between the SaXdwich and Caroline isles ? 

ISLANDS SOUTH OF THE EaUATOR. 

371. The people of the Friendly Islands are re- 
markable for industry, neatness, and skill in agriculture 
and some kinds of manufactures. 

372. The people of the Navigators^ Isles are un- 
commonly stout and tall, and more ferocious than their 
neighbours. 

373. The people of the Society Islands are the 
, first example of a nation converted to Chritianity by 

fbe efforts of missionaries in modern times. 

374. The people of the Marquesas are said to be al- 
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most as fair as Europeans^ with regular forms and 
features. 

Q^ttestions on the map. — /. What are the principal groups of 
islands S. of the Equator ? In what longitude are the Friendly 
and Navigators' Isles f What, is the principal Island among 
the Friendly Islands ? What among the Navigators' Isles ? In 
what direction are the Society Isles from the Friendly Isles f 
What are the chief of these islands P Whore are the Marque- 
s:^ ? In what longitude are these islanas ? What single islands 
N. and £. of these groups ? 

CCCLXXV. TRAVELS ON THE MAP, 
In Asin^ Atutraiana and Polynesia. 

If you wish to travel in Asia it will be best to embark for 
Smyrna, where many American vessels go to obtain opium, 
figs and other fruits, and silks. 

Describe your course from the United States to Smyrna^ 
{See map of the World.) What kind of people do you expect 
to see there : (3' '7, ^9.) Which way will you go to visit 
Ephesus? (See map of Europe.) 

Travellers in Asiatic Turkey, usually suffer their beards to* 
grow, and dress in robes and turbans, and slippers, because 
^e Turks oflcn insult, and even kill those they know to be 
Christians, and think it is no crime. 

Through what seas and straits must you pass to visit Con- 
stantinople ? {See map of Europe.) How must you sit and eat 
here? What is the nearest Russian port to Constantinople? 
What seas must you cross to visit Circassia? Where is Astra- 
chan ? 

In the eastern part of Siberia, you would be amused at be- 
ing drawn by dogs, but you wiU spend your time more profita- 
bly in other parts of the world, than in taking the long, cold, and 
difficult journey/ through it. , 

What have other travellers found in Siberia, and how is it 
used as a place of punishment ? (31&) Through what port on 
the Caspian can you pass, to see Teflis, the capital of Georgia ? 
In what direction will you go to visit Jerusalem ? What places 
shall you pass, and what can you say of them? 

Do not fail to visit Mount Ararat, in Armenia, on which the 
Ark rested after the deluge. 

What can you say of Jerusalem and Syria ? Who formerly, 
lived here, and what great events have taken place ? (329.) 

In what direction is Egypt from Jerusalem ? Where will you 
find the splendid ruins of Palmyra? {See map of Africa.) 
14 
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If you wub to see the Arabian desert, and visit Mount Sinai, 
you must carry water with you in bags of skins, and procure 
camols who can drink, at once, enougrh for several days. 

What i#the direction of Mecca, from Mount Sinai ? In what 
direction is Mocha, which produces the finest coffee ? 

Which are most civilized, the Arabs on the coast or in the 
interior? (339.) What port will you find at the hoad of the Red 
Sea ? (See map of Africa,^ What course will you take by sea, 
to go to Bushiro in Persia ? 

Observe in the Persian Gulf, the poor divers, who are slaves, 
obliged to hazard their lives in procuring the pearl-oysters. 

How do the ladies travel in Persia? (33(>.) Shall you see 
their faces ? In what direction will you go to the ancient capi- 
tal ? Where is the modem capital, and what can you say of 
these cities? How has Persia been divided? (^331.) How will 
you go to the eastern portion of it ? Are the people of this coun- 
try like those of West Persia ? 

What interesting objects shall you see in Independent Tar- 
tary: (327.) How do you like their mode of living here and 
their food (326.) V^ hat moontains must you cross to go into 
Chinese Tartary ? U hat country will then be near you f 

Ton mfiy now go to see the grand Lama. (See 332.) Re- 
member, when you go to visit a great man in Asia, always to 
carry a present with you of some value. 

What desert must you cross to reach Eastern Tartaiy ? 
Shall you find any cities there P 

Perhaps you will see, as you pass, some helpless, aged peo- 
ple, whom their children have left to perish with hunger. 

v\ hat small but wealthy kingdom is now east of you ? What 
wall must you cross to go into China ? If you are permitted 
to travel in China, (wUch will not be unless you are in com- 
pany with an Ambassador) which way will you go to the cap- 
ital ? What is your course from thence to Nankin, and to Can- 
ton ? What is tho general state of the people ? r348.) 

You may now lay aside all of your thick clothing, for it will 
be of no use to you in these countries. 

How will you go to visit all the c^pit Is of India without the 
Ganges? What mode of conveyance shall you find? (344.) 
What kind of houses? f345.) Will you venture to Malacca? 
(JSee 347.) In what direction will you go to Calcutta ? 

What do you think of the Hindoos? Do they need any in- 
stiuclion and reformation.^ (^1*) To what neighbouring 
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eountry'can you go to avoid the heat ? (333.) What island S. 
of Hindoocitati, and what spice can you obtain there? (342.) 

In the other islands of Asia you will only be able to visit 
' the European settlements. Beware, as you ^o,. of the treach- 
erous Malays, who often visit vessels in a friendly manner, and 
then slaughter every man on board. 

What course will you take to vi«t the chief European set- 
tlements in the islands of Asia, begrinning at Sumatra f Describe 
the islands you will see on your voyage, so far as known^ end- 
ing your course at the Spice Islands. How do you like the ap- 
pearance and customs of the people in Australasia? What Eu- 
ropeans shall you find in New Holland ? What missionary sta- 
tions shall you find in this portion of the world ? What people 
in Australasia do you like best ? 

What Christian nation shall you find in Polynesia f (373.) 
Bescrib the islands you pass in going to them, (37 1 , 372.) 

When you reach Otaheite, you will find many Christian 
churches, and the people beginning to be industrious, and anx- 
ious to be acquainted with books. 

What islands are north-cast of these? What can you say of 
them ? (374.) In what direction will you go to find the Sand- 
wich Islands, where missionaries have gone from Americi^ ? 
What course will you take to go home round Cape Horn, and 
what countries shall you pass ? 

CCCLXXVI. CITIES OP ASIA. 

Asia abounds with large cities, but much inferior in their 
appearance to those of Europe. The buildings are generally 
mean, and crowded with inbabitants. The streets are extreme- 
ly narrow, irregular and filthy, and not usually paved. 

In Western Asia the bouses of the rich are usually of stone, 
or of brick, which are sometimes only sun-dried. They are 
generally built around a court or space in the centre, from 
which they receive most of their light and air, and which is fre- 
quently adorned with gardens and fountains. The houses are 
often magnificent witMn ; but thoy have few or no windows 
towards the street, and present to the traveller only a dismal 
succession' of high walls, with here and there a lattice, produ- 
cing the appearance of a range of prisons. The roofs are 
usually flat, so that the inhabitants can pass from one house te 
another without descending into the street. They frequently 
sleep on the house-top, in the hot season. The houses of the 
poor are usually low and 'mean, built of mud, or a mixture of 
small isrtones and mortar. 
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Instead of churches, the Mahometan cities are adorned with 
mosques, which are often very splendid. At the side of each 
mosque are minarets, or lofty circular towers, with a gallery 
near the top, from which a crier calls the people at iJtie hours 
of prayer. 

The cities of Turkey, as well as those of Africa and the Med- 
iterranean, are frequently visited by the plague, which destroys 
vast numbers of the inhabitants. 

The cities of Eastern Asia, (except a few in Hindoostan,) 
are poorly built, and are much inferior to those of Western 
Asia. They are generally low, thatched huts, formed of mud 
or of bamboo. Even the palace of the emperor of China is 
only a collection of mean cottages, richly gilded, and hung 
with splendid curtains and other ornaments. These dties are 
built of such slight materials that they are frequently destroyed 
by fire, but are easily rebuilt. The temples and pagodas are 
generally the only buildings which have any beauty, and these 
are often splendidly adorned with gold and gilding, especiaUy 
in China and Birmah. 

Most of the cities of Asia are surrounded with walls, usually 
of mud or sun-dried bricks. Manv of them are partially in ru- 
ins, or surrounded with the ruins of ancient cities. 

Attraehan is a place of great trade, situated on an island in 
the Volga. Its population b a mixed assemblage of various 
nations, /rfcutei, the principal town of Eastern Siberia, is a 
place of considerable trade and population, resembling Euro- 
pean cities in its churches and public buildings. Tobolsk and 
Tomtk are important on account of the trade carried on through 
them, between Russia and China. Tdlu is noted for its warm 
baths. 

Samareand was formerly the most renowned city of the 
Kaet. Bueharia is a place of considerable trade and importance. 
Both are noted for their Mahometan colleges. 

Aleppo w the principal city of Asiatic Turkey. Damascus 
is beautifully situated on the River Parphar. Both these cities 
are adorned with many fine buildings, and are important for 
their manufactures and commerce. Smyrna is the chief seat of 
foreign trade in Turkey. Bagdad is also an important seat of 
commerce, but meanly built. Jerusalem is built on the ruins of 
^the ancient city. It is much resorted to by Christian pilgrims, 
and still preserves a degree of magnificence. 

Teheran is chiefly important as the residence of the king 
and court of Persia. Ispahan^ the former capital, is still the 
first commercial city of^ Persia. It was formerly a city of 
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Smmense size, and the principal moequefl andpalaeesaro still 
very grand. Its ruins are several miles in extent. Shinu is 
4^1ebrated for its fine climate, and for the beauty of its enri- 
rons, as well as for its colleges. Bwhjrt is the chief seaport of 
Persia. 

Mecca is celebrated as the birth-place of Mahomet. It is 
well built, and derives great wealth from the immense concourse 
of Mahometan pilgrims. 

Medina is a meanly built town, only remarkable for the 
tomb of Mahomet. The mosque which contains it is magnifi- 
cent, supported by 400 columns of black marble, with 3<)0 
lamps, continually burning. Sana is considered the largest and 
most populous city of Arabia. Moeha is the chief seaport of 
Arabia, and the seat of its trade with Europe. 

CabtU is an ancient city. It has an extensive trade with 
Tartary, Persia and India. Pethawer is one of the residen- 
ces of the king of Cabul, and the resort of people from all 
parts of India and Western Asia. 

CaUtUta is the metropolis of British India. Its commerce is 
very extensive, and it is inhabited by merchants fi^m every part 
of the globe. The houses of the English resemble European 
palaces. The natives inhabit a distmct portion of the town, 
built in the Asiatic manner. 

Madras IB the capital of the British possessions in the south 
of India, and Bombaiif, of those on the East Bombay is situ- 
ated on a small barren island near the coast, and has extensive 
commerce. Columbo is the British capital of Ceylon. It resem- 
bles the cities of Europe in its appearance. 

Goa is a populous city and territory, possessed by the 
Portuguese. Pondicherry^ on the coast of Coromandel, belongs 
to the French. 

Benares is the most populous city of India, and celebrated 
as a holy city and a ^at of learning. Many of its houses 
are large and well built, and it is crowded with persons from 
all parts of India, who come here to die. Delhi, ibe former 
capital of Hindoostan, is now much reduced. Poonah is the 
modem capital of the empire of the Mahrattas. ' 

Ummernpowra is the residence of the emperor of Birmah. 
Siam is an extensive city, intersected by canals. Kesho^ the 
capital of Tonkin, has some wide streets and good buildings. 
Faifo is a seaport of Cochin China, aometimes visited by 
Europeans. Malacca contains many good houses of stone, and 
is distrngmshed for a college founded by an English Missionaxy 
Society. 

14* 
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Chinft aboands in large cities ; but we know only the names 
of most of tbem. PMn is probably the most extensive and 
populous city in the world. It is the residence of the emperor 
of China, /fankin^ the former residence of the Emperor, is 
distinguished for its porcelain tower, and for the cotton cloth 
called nankeen. CanUm is the principal port in China, and 
the only one at which Europeans and Americans are allowed 
to trade. All the cities known in China are very uniform in 
their appearance and mode of building, nnd rcntarkable for 
their crowded population, and for the exercise of various trades 
in their streets. Chenyang^ the capital of the Mandshur Tar- 
tars, is said to be an extensive city. Ca^ar is the residence 
of the Chinese governor of Tartary . Lassa b the residence of 
' the Grand Lama of Thibet, and is qrowded with worshippers 
from all parts of Asia. 

Jeddo is one of the most populous cities on the globe. It is 
the residence of the emperor of Japan, whose palace is a city 
of itself. Meaco is the centre of religion and knowledge in the 
empire, ^angeuaki is the only place in Jtipan at wluch Eu- 
ropeans are allowed to trade. 

Maeauar^ Manilla and Amboyna are the chief places of 
European trade, in the islands to which they belong. Aeheen, 
the capital of the most celebnted native kingdom of Sumatra, 
is formed of houses built on posts. Batavia wss formerly a 
place of very extensive trade. Its climate is almost fatal to 
strangers, and its population is now much diminished. Borneo, 
the capital of the island of Borneo, consists of about 3000 floating 
houses^ Sydney, the chief settlement of New-Holland, is a. large 
town, with one of the finest harbours in the world. 

AFRICA. 

377. Africfi is the third quarter of the globe in point 
of size. The population is variously estimated from 
30 to 150 cpillioDs, but nothing is known with certain- 
ty concerning any parts except the coasts. 

378. The heat of the climate, in Africa generally, 
is not moderated by mountains, lakes or rivers, and a 
large part of it is occupied by vast deserts of sand. 

379. The climate, productions and character of 
the people, are such as are generally found in the 
Torrid Zone, those parts which are well watered being 
very fruitful. 
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CCCLXXX. f {For iht Review.) 

a. The northern countries of Africa were anciently amonf 
the most enlightened in the world, and still have written lan- 
guages. 

b. These are now among the lowest of half-ciyilized nations. 
The rest of Africa has always been in a savage or barbarous 
state. 

c. Most of the Africans, like other barbarous nations, make 
slaves of those whom they take in war, and many have been 
sold to Europeans and Americans. In the northern parts of 
A&ica, there is also a considerable trade in white slaves, 
usually Georgians, Circassians or Turks, but sometimes Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. 

d. The Abyssinians, and some of the people of Egypt, pro- 
fess a corrupt Christianity, but not deserving the name. 

e. All the other nations of Africa are sunk in superstition and 
vice ; and some nations have been founds who do not believe in 
any God. 

Questions, — I. On which continent, and what part of it, does 
Africa lie ? (See map of the world.) How is it bounded on the 
N.,E., S. andW.? What isthmus unites it to Asia? What 
does Africa resemble in shape f What is its comparative size? 
What is the supposed population ? In what zones does it lie ? 
What can you say of the climate generally ? W hat is the state 
of a largo part of it ? What can you say of the productions and 
people ? 

//. What was the ancient state of Northern Africa ? What 
is it now, and what is that of other parts ? What barbarous 
practice have they? What nations profess to be Christians? 
What is the moral state of the rest? 

Questions on the Chart of the World. 

Civilisation. — I. Are there any civilized countries in Africa? 
What countries are half-civilized ? What are barbarous? What 
is the state of the rest ? 

Government. — //. What is the government of Morocco? 
What of the other norttiem countries ' What is that of Sou- 
dan? What of the other countries in the middle of Africa? 
What of the southern countries ? What Christian colony on 
the south, and to whom does it belong ? 

Religion.—I. What is the religion of the northern countries 
of Africa and Nubia? W' hat country in the middle has a 
corrupt Christianity? What is the religion of Soudan, and 
Senegambia.' What is th«t of Guinea? Of the southern 
countries ? What of the eastern coast ? 
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PopukUion, — //. What country is that whose poptdation is 
tho largest known in Africa f 

The population of moat of these countries is unknoion^ as weU 
as thai of many of their cities. 

What coon tries have three millions of inhabitants > What 
one is supposed io have two millions of inhabit nts ? What is 
the population of Algiers and Tripoli? Who are the inhabit- 
ants of Barbaiy ? What people do you find in Soudan ? Whn t 
in Guinea nnd Lower Guineu, and Z^nguebar ? What in S. 
Africa ? Who inhabit tho colony of the Cape ? 

Qiieffiom on the map of Africa, 

Citpes. — /. What is the most northern cape of Africa ? {See 
map tf'Europe.) What is the southern cape ? Between what 
latitudes does Africa lie? Wha]t are the eastern and western 
capes ? Between what longitudes does it Ho ? What capes on 
the western coast above Cape Palmas ? Wh:^t capes on the 
coast of Guinei? What capes between this and the Cape of 
Good Hope ? Wliat capes on the eastern coast ? 

Seas^ Otdfs, Sce.—L What 8c;a lies on the east? What on 
the north? What straits enter the Red Sea? What channel 
on the east? What bays on the W. coast of Africa? What 
on the eastern ? ' What gulf near the Equator ? What one on 
the north and where ? 

Mountains and Deserts.-^L Where are the mountains of 
the Moon ? What mountains in the western part of Africa ? 
What in the northern ? What two chains of mountains be- 
tween the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn? What 
chain m South Africa ? What are the principal deserts known, 
and where are they ? 

Lakes and Rivera."^!, Where is Lake Maravi? Lake Dem- 
beah? Which are the two largest rivers of Africa? What 
three branches from the Nile? Where do they rise? Where 
does tho Niger rise? Thrpugh what country does it pass, as it 
flows east f 

The J^iger is believed by some to empty into the JViZc, by others, 
on the coast of Guinea^ and by others into an inland sea or lake; 
but nothing is known certainhf on this subject. 

Where is the Senegal ? Which way from it is the Gambia ? 
What two rivers are south of ^e Kong- Mountains? Where 
is the River Zaire ? Where is the Bembaroque ? What prin- 
cipal rivers in S. Africa ? In what Mountains do they rise ? 
Which is the largest? What is the chief river known on the 
•ast? Wh5»t one m the S. part of Abyssinia ? 

/. Describe each of the rivers mentioned. 
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Boundaries mid CapitdU, — /. What eauntries lie north of 
the tropic of Cancer? What are the boundaries and capitals 
of each, beginning with the states of Barbarj on the west ? 
What' are Sie three great divisions of the coantrj between 
the Tropic an4 the Mountains of the Moon? What are the 
boundaries and capitals of each portion ? 'What are some of 
the smaller divisions of Soudan ? What are the great divisions 
of Africa between the INJEountains of the Moon, or Jibbel Kumra 
and the southern tropic ? 

So little it known of Africa that it ia impouible to obtain any 
accurate accounts of boundaries in most parts of it. Those 
which are chiefly formed by Geographers^ are mnrked by tmaU 
dots; and those more certain^ by larger dots, with intervening 
lines, as in Barbeuy: 

What are the countries and chief dties in Lower Guin- 
ea ? What are some of the countries and chief cities on the 
coast of Zanguebar ? vvhat countries N. of the Equator on 
this coast? ^^ hat name is given to the unknown interior of 
this part of Africa ? What are the boundaries ffid qapital of 
the Colony of the Cape ' 

Jsli n^ — /. What three groups , of islands do you find N. 
of Caiijpianco ? (See the Chart of the JVorld.) What clus- 
ter off Capo Verd? VV hat small islands on the coast, above 
Cape Verd ? VVhat below What two islands S. from Cape 
Palmas? What in the Gulf of Gumea ? \Vhat large one on 
the eastern coast ^ What two small ones east o^ this ? What 
north of it? What in the Channel of Mozambique? What 
Arabian island off Cape Guardafui? 

Lititudes a. id Longitudes. — H. In what latitude do the north- 
em points of Africa lie? What is that of the Mountains of the 
Moon ? Where does the Equator pass ' In what zone does 
the middle portion or larger part of Africa lie? What is the 
latitude of South Africa ? With what countries o:' Europe 
does it compare in latitude ? What parts of the United States 
are in the latitude of Barbarv ? What places in Africa and the 
neighbouring portions of Asia are in the 1 titude of Ra- 
leigh? Of Charleston' New-Orleans? Mexico? \V hat parts 
of Africa in the latitude of the West Indies? Of New-Gre- 
nada ? Peru? Chili ^ Of Lima i* Rio Janeiro? Atacama? 
Valparaiso? VVhat is the longitude from Lond n of St. He- 
lena? What is the difference of time? What is that of Egypt? 
(See Chart of the World,) What is the difference o^ time 
between Philadelphia and St. Helena — ^between Philadelphia 
and the Cape of Good Hope? Between Philadelphia and 
Egypt? 
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NORTHERN AFRICA. 
S81. Northern Africa may be considered as em* 
bracing the regions north of the Tropic of Cancer. 

The natural heat of a tropical climate is here mdde 
more oppressive by the neighboaring deserts. 

The principal countries of Northern Africa are the 
-Barbary statea and np;ypt. 

BARBART STATES, 
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Hunting a Lion. 

382. Lions of great ferocity abound in the northern 
parts of Africa, and are often hunted by the natives. 

Barbary is a hot, fruitful country, but miserably cul- 
tivated« extending from Cape Nun almost to Egypt It 
includes a number of independent States. 

The people are proud, indolent, cruel and vicious^ 
gaining most of their wealth by piracy. 

The empire of Morocco, includes the former king- 
doms of Tafilet and Fez. Barca and Augela are sub- 
ject to Tripoli. 

Questions on the map. — /. How is Barbary bounded ? Name 
the states of JBarbary, and their capitals. Which is the most 
eastern? and which the most western? What country in Eu- 
rope is north of Morocco ? What one north of Tripoli ? What 
ehain of mountains in Barbary ? 
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//. What place in Morocco on the StrliiUi of Gibnltar? 
YThat seaports on the Atlantic ? Which is the hurffest ? W hat 
two cities in the interior? Where is the SpaniiSi fortress of 
Ceutaf {See map of Europe,) What European settlement of 
the Spanish in Algiers? What other city besides the capital? 
In what directi<9i from Algiers is Tunis ? In what direction 
is Tripoli? Whore is Dema? Where is the Great Desert? 
What mines are found in it ? What name is given to the coast 
west of the Desert? 

TEZZAN. 

393. Fezzan is a large fertile spot or island, in Uie 
midst 0f sandy deserts, intensely hot in the summer, and 
oAen severely cold in winter. 

The people are ignorant, rude and vicious. 

Qtcei/iofu on the map. — /. What country is oast of the De- 
sert ? What is its chief town ? What country Hes between Fez- 
zan and Egypt? What places between Batca and Egypt ? 
EGYPT. 




Potnpfy's Pillar T/it Grt'ii i'ijrutui.^. 

384. Egypt is celebrated for the wonderful pyra- 
mids, near Cairo, the lofty pillar of Pompey, at Alex- 
andria, anrl other works of the ancient inhabitants. 

It 19 a hot, but very fruitful country, which is wa- 
tered by the overflowing of the Nile, instead of rain. 
There a;re some professed Christians in Egypt, but the 
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people are generally in the lowest stat^ of ignorance 
and oppression. 

Qtustiofts on the map, — L How is Egypt bounded ? What 
is the capital, and on what river ? What is the principal sea- 
port? V\ hat two other seaports, and where ? 
. //. What considerable place above Cidro on the Nile? What 
three places above Siout? v^ hat seaport west of the river f 
What place is at the head of the Red Sea? What country of 
Asia is north of Egypt. 

MIDDLE REGIONS OF AFRICA. 

Senegambia — Guinea — L(ywer Guinea — Zanguebar^-^ 
Nubia — Abyssinia — Soudan. 

385. Most of the countries of Africa lie between 
the two Tropics, and the climate, productions and 
character of the people, in these countries, are such 
as is usual in the Torrid Zone. (Sec § 87 to 92.) 

The climate of some countries is varied, by tl^i: situ- 
ation *as to mountains and the sea {See § 1 13-df4i.) 

386. Gold dust, ivory, gums and slaves are the prin- 
cipal articles of commerce in these regions, and are 
transported by caravans of merchants, which are con- 
tinually passing from the interior to the seaports, and 

.places of trade on the coast. 

387. Rice and cotton are produced in great abun- 
dance, and furnish most of the food and clothing of the 
people. 

3^8. Some nations of Africa are distinguished for 
native mildness and hospitality, but many are treach- 
erous and cruel ; and indolence is a universal charac- 
teristic. 

It is said that in some parts, thousands ' of square 
miles of fertile and well peopled countries Jiave been 
desolated by wars, made to supply Eurape^s and 
Americans with slaves. 

389. The middle regions of Africa, mayjbe divided 
into Eastern and Western Africa, on the coasts, and 
Central Africa, in the interior. ]' 
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Q;uesH(ms, — L Where do most of the countries of Africa lie ? 
What can you say generally of their climate, productions and 
people? Describe them more particularly. {See 87-92.) 
What chain of mountains probably passes through the middle 
regions of Africa, from east to west ? (See map.) \^ hat great 
divisions of middle Africa lie north or these mountains, and 
what south? How is the state of particular countries varied.^ 
What are the chief articles of commerce ? What the most im- 
portant productions^ What can you say of the nations of this 
region ? What effect has the slave trade : How may these re- 
gions of Africa be divided ? \^ hat countries belong to Eastern 
Africa? \\ hat to W estem Africa ? What to Central Africa? 
WESTERN AFRICA. 




An Elephant pursuing a hunter. 



390. Elephants abound on the western coast of Afri- 
ca, of such size/ that they will sbmetimes tear down 
trees to destroy those who hunt them. Their immense 
tusks furnish large quantities of ivory for commerce. 

UPPER GUINEA. 

391. Upper Guinea is a hot, but fertile country. 
is divided into a number of barbarous kingdoms, 
which Ashantee is the most powerful. 

Many of these nations are distinguished for boldness 
and ferocity, and some, for their skill in arts. 

Coomassie, the capital of Ashantee, and some other 
15 
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places are said to be lai^e cities, but their situation 
is not accurately koowD. 

^uestUMS on the map. — /. What are the principal kingdoms 
in Upper Guinea, and what are their capitals f What is Uiat of 
Asbantoe ? What two European settlements on the coast, and 
where ? What names are given to difierent parts of this coast? 
Where is the English colony of Sierra Leone ? What mission- 
ary station near it f What island S. 'of it? ^W here is Teemboo ? 

SENEOAMBIA, 

Or Country of the Foulahs and Jaloffs. 

392. This country is inhabited by tribes of negroes 
called Foulahs and Jalofifs, and is sometimes consid- 
ered as a part of Guinea, or of Soudan. 

It is fertile, but intensely hot. Many Europeans 
trade here, to obtain gold, ivory, gums and slaves. 

The coast between Senegambia and Morocco is the 
resort of tribes, who live a wandering life, plundering 
and treating cruelly fdl who land, or are shipwrecked 
on it 

Questions on the mrtp.-^L What rivers pass through Sene- 
gambia? What seaport and place of trade at the north? 
JH^t towns? Whftt European settlement? What name is 
f^k to the coast between Senegambia and Morocco ? 
LOWER GUINEA. 

393. Lower Guinea is a hot and fertile country but 
very unhealthy for Europeans. It is divided into 
several kingdoms, of which Congo is the principal. 

The Portuguese have settlements on this coast, and 
have been most active in carrying on the slave trade, 
of which it is now the principal seat. 

The King of Congo and many of his people profess 
to be Catholics, but Paganism is the common religion. 

(iuestioni on the majo. — /. What is the principal - kingdom 
of Lower Guinea ? Woat is the capital ? What kingdom norUi 
of it? What is its capital? What name is given to this cof^t? 
Where is Angola? What place in it? Where is Benguela, and 
what is its capital? Where is Angoy? What mountains in 
Lower Guinea? Where is the river Zaire, and what is its 
size? What islands are there on the coast? Where is the 
Bembaroqne? What country between this and South Africa? 
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EASTERN AFRICA. 
COAST OF ZANGUEBAR. 
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Conveyances of the rich on the Eastern Coast. 

394. The rich negroes in Zanguebar are carried 
dbout by slaves in a Icind of hammock, or in chairs. 

The coast of Zanguebar inchides a number of king- 
doms, between the Equator and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. They are little known to any but the Portu- 
guese traders, who formerly governed several coun- 
tries. - 

Questions on the map, — L What mountains aro west of Zan- 
guebar ? What lake ? What is the chief river known ? What 
European fort is on it ? Mention some of the principal king- 
doms and cities on this coast. What islands are there on this 
coast ? 

ADEL, AJAN, BERBERA AND MAGADOXA. 

395. These are countries on the eastern extremity 
of Africa, very little known to civilized nations. 
They abound in myrrh, incense and gums, of which 
large quantities are exported. 

Q^estiona on the map, — /. Where do these countries lie, 
and in what latitude ? What are som^ of the principal places ? 
What river is on the north, and what straits near f 
NUBL\. 

396. Nubia is .a parched barren country, except 
on the banks of the Nile. 
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It 18 divided into a number of small kingdoms. 
The people are barbarous, ferocious and ignorant, 
some wandering, and others settled in towns. 

Travellers in the deserts of Nubia and other parts 
of Africa, are in danger of being overwhelmed by 
cloufls or pillars of sand, moving with the wind. 




Moving clouds of sand, 

^iiesti4mi on the map. — /. How is Nubia bounded ? What 
is the capital, and where? What is the chief place of Don- 
gola? What port on the Red Sea? What celebrated resort of 
pilgrims is opposite to it in Asia' (i$ee C XXXVI. e.) 
ABYSSINIA. 

397 Abyssinia h a rough, mountainous country, 
but generally fertile. 

It is cooler than Nubia, but still hot and unheal- 
thy: in many parts. 

The religion is a corrupt mixture of Judaism and 
Christianity. 

The people are ignorant and brutal, always enga- 
ged in civil wars^ and accustomed to eat raw flesh. 

Q,uestion8 on the map. — /. How is Abyssinia bounded ? What 
is the capital? What branches of the Nile rise in it ? What 
rirer on the south ? What lake ? Where is Axum, the ancient 
©■-pital ? What place near it ? What is the principal seaport ? 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 

SOUDAN, OR NIGRITIA. 

398. The King of Darfur in Soudan, obliges all 

who come before him to fall on their faces, while a 

herald stands by him, constantly proclaiming that he 

is the greatest of monarchs 




The King of Darfur receiving homage, 

Soudan, or Nigritia, is considered as extending from 
Nubia and Abyssinia to Senegal, or the western coast, 
between the Tropic of Cancer and the Mountains of 
the Moon. 

It is a hot, but productive region, except the Desert 
of Sahara. 

It contains many powerful kingdoms, but little 
known. They are chiefly inhabited by Moors^ in the 
north, and Negroes, in the other parts. 

Qtcet/ioTU on the map. — L How is Nigritia bounded? 
What desert does it oontam, and what mines in it? What riv- 
.ers? What mountains on the south? What kingdoms in the 
west? What are their capitals? 

//. What powerful nation borders on the desert N. of Kas- 
sian and Houssa? What>inffdoms £. of Houssa, and what pla- 
ces ? What N. of these ? Where is the Niger supposed to flow ? 
ETfflOPIA. 

399. This name has been given to the interior of Mr 
15* 
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rica, south of the Jibbal Kamra ; bat its geography 
is unknown. 

SOTTTH AFRrCA. 



fijticnwh and liitir vuiagta, 

400. South Atnca iies south of the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn embracing the colony of the Cape, and several 
independent nations, of whom the Hottentots are best 
known. 

The other tribes of South Africa, north of the colony, 
are often classed under the general name of Caffres. 

The Hottentots build their villages in a circular 
form ; and oxen are used generally among them in- 
stead of horses. 

401. The climate of South Africa is warm, but sel- 
dom oppressive ; the nights are cool, and great and 
sudden changes of temperature are frequent. 

402. Fine wines are produced here, and coffee, tea 
and other plants of warm climates may be cultivated. 

403. The Caffres and Hottentots appear to have had 
scarcely any ideas of religion, & are grossly ignorant, 
but they are mild, hospitable and docile. Other tribes 
are little above the brutes in character and manners. 

404. By the efforts of Christian missionaries, a 
number of settlements of these tribes have been form- 
ed, and they have begun to receive some knowledge 
^nfl civilization. 

. Qww/wTi,.-^/. How is SouOi Africa bounded? {Sttnu^,) 
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What is the southern cape ? What colony and principal tribe 
does it embrace? What customs of the Hottentots can you 
mention? What is the climate of S. Africa? What reasons can 
you find from the map, that S. Africa should have so temperate 
a climate, near the Torrid Zone ? (See 113, 114.) What moun- 
tains are the principal : What rivers empty into the Atlantic 
Ocean, and of what size? What one into the Indian Ocean? 
What can you say of the Caffres and Hottentots . V\ hat is the 
state of other tribes^ What has been done to improve them? 
What missionary station is there on the Orange river? What 
is the principal place N. of this river ? 

COLONY OF THE CAPE. 

405. This colony was settled 200 years ago, by the 
Dutch, who are still the most numerous white inhab- 
itants ; but it now belongs to the British. 

The white farmers, or boors, are generally indolent 
and ignorant, and many of them are almost as filthy 
and brutnl as the natives. 

QiiestioTis on the map. — /. How is the Colony of the Cape 
bounded? What is the capital and what missionary station 
do you find? What river, mountains and bays are around it? 
\FRICAN ISLANDS. 



Volcano in ike bta, 

406. The Azores, or Western Islands of Africa, are 
exposed to violent earthquakes. A few years since, a 
volcano burst out in the sea, and formed a new island. 

407. The African Islands, except the Cape Verd 
Isles, enjoy a healthy and delightful climate, and pro- 
duce the finest fruits of warm countries. 
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408. Many others, besides the Azores, contalo 
volcanic moantains, most of which, like the Peak of 
Tenerifie, have now ceased to burn. 

Qiief/iom an the map. — /. Wh&t are the most northerly of 
the African Isla^ids? What u remarkable concerning them? 
What three other groups of islands on the Western coast of 
Africa ? What are the chief islands on the Eastern coast f What 
18 the climate of these islands generally? What mountains have 
they? 

ISLANDS WEST OF AFRICA. 

409. The islands on the western coast of Africa 
are all claimed by the Portuguese, except the Cana- 
ries, belonging to Spain, and St. Helena, the late pris- 
on of the Emperor Napoleon, possessed by the British. 

410. St. Matthews and Ascension are uninhabited, 
but the rest are well peopled, chiefly with Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who have intermarried with the natives. 

411. These islands are celebrated for producing 
fine wines, of which the best are found in Madeira and 
Teneriffe. 

Queftioru on the map. — /. What are . tlie principal islands 
amonff the Azores ? What countries of Europe lie in the same 
latitude ? What are the next islands, and what countries are 
opposite them ? What are thechief islands next S. of Madeira ? 
What are the principal of the Cape Verd Isles ? 

//, What smnll islands do you find on this part of the coast? 
What islands doyou find between C. Palmas and the Cape of 
€rood Hope^ A^o claim nK>st'of the islands W. of Africa? 
For what has St. Helena been lately remarkable ? How are 
these islands inhabited ? For what are they celebrated ? 

ISLANDS EAST OF AFRICA. 

412. Madagascar is the largest island in the world, 
except New Holland, and Borneo. 

The climate is healthy and agreeable, and the soil 
fertile in the productions of the Torrid Zone. 

The people are intelligent, mild and hospitable. 
They are superior in . knowledge, arts and cinlization 
to the Africans on the continent. 

413. Bourbon and Mauritius are much resorted- 
to by ships from India. 
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Quej/torw on the map. — /. Near what coast of Africa is 
Madagascar ? Where are Bourbon and Mauritius ? To whom 
do they belong ? (See the Cfvdrt.) 

CCCCXIV. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OP AFRICA. 

You see from the accounts of Africa, that it will not bo very 
safe fbr you to travel in the interior. It will be best to confine 
yourself chiefly to its coasts. 

How will you go to find those countries of Africa which 
were once celebrated for science and learning? (See 
CCCl.XXX^ What islands shall you pass before you reach 
tlie straits of Gibraltar ? VV hat straits do yoU pass after enter- 
ing the Mediterranean, on your way to Egypt i v> hat danger 
will there be in sailing near them - (382.) How can you go to 
Alexandria by land, i'' you stop atBarbaryP ^^hat danger 
shall you encounter in the interior ? (382.) V\ hat river do you 
go up to reach the capital ? Shall you often meet with rain ? 
(384.) What objects of curiosity shall you find ? 

You must endeavour to guard against a disease of the eyes 
prevalent in Egypt. 

What danger should you meet with in going hj land to Abys- 
sinia.*^ (396.) As the cataracts of the Nile will prevent your 
going up this river to Abyssinia, what course will you take, to 
go by sea '-" ^ What can you say of the v byssinians .'' 

How would you go to discover whether the Niger flows into 
the Nile ' ^V hat kingdoms would you pass through ^ V^'hat 
course will you take from Abyssinia to reach the Cape of Good 
Hope, by water? What can you say of the coast you pass? 
(3§4.) How do.you like their mode of travelling? (412.) What 
islands do you pass, and what do you know of them ? 

When you draw near the cape yon must be prepared for 
storms, which are dreadful here. But if you are distressed, you 
will find the Caffres, near the Colony, very kind. 

What bays and rivers must you pass in goin^ round to Cape- 
town? What do you think of the inhabitants? (400,403, 
405.) How do you like the climate here? Where shall you 
find the most distant missionary station of S. Africa ? t<ook on 
the map and see what reason there is why you should not cross 
the country to Lower Guinea ? 

Lower Guinea will scarcely repay you for a visit, and it will 
be very dangerous to health and life. 

What islands can you stop at to refresh, on this coast ? What 
course do you take for Upper Guinea? What articles of com- 
merce can you obtain h^re ? (387. ^ What countries are now 
north of you ^ How will you go to Sierra Leone ? 
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If yoa viait the Cape Verd Islands, avoid that part of the 
ocean not far from them, called *• the Raiiis,' for you will find 
almost perpetual calms, with much rain and thunder. 

How will you go to vioit the principal African Islands which 
you have not seen ? In what latitude must you cross the ocean 
to find fiivourable and steady winds? (See CXVI. c.) What 
eoprse will you take then to reach the United States ? 

CCCCXV. CITIES OF AFRICA. 
, A large part of Africa is in a state of barbarism, and tliere^ 
fore contains few large cities, or even considerable towns, in 
comparison with Surope and Asia. These are chiefly in North 
Afirica, and most of them are greatly inferior to the chief cities 
of Europe and ^siain commerce, manufactures and wealth, as 
well as in population. They are inferior to the poorest in Eu- 
rope in their appearance, on account of the narrowness, irregu- 
larity and filthmess of their streets. Even in Cairo and Fez, 
the streets are often so narrow, that two camels cannot go 
abreast. 

The houses, like those of the Asiatic cities on the Mediterra- 
nean, are generally built with flat roofs. They have a court in 
the centre, and are destitute of windows towards the street. 
Like other Mahometan cities, they have numerous mosques, 
and these, with the palaces of the sovereigns or governors 
are usually the only handsome buildings. The houses are 
generally built of half-burnt brick, or of a mixture of stones, 
earth and mortar, whitened with lime. In Cairo, many are 
of stone, and some of the mosques and other public buildings 
in this city and in the cities of Barbary are built of stone or 
marble. 

The cities of Egypt are usually distinguished for the grand 
and interesting remains of ancient cities and buildings which 
surround them. 

Cairo exceeds any other city of Africa in magnitude and 
splendor. Its mosques and tombs are neat and oflen elegant, 
but its general appearance is miserable. It is resorted to for 
trade, by merchants from the whole of Western Asia and the in- 
terior of Africa. 

Alexandria is the chief place of trade between Europe and 
Efypt. It is a city of considerable extent, but chiefly covered 
wiUi ths splendid remains of the ancient city. The most re- ' 
markable of these is Pompey's pillar. 

Rosetta is a modem town of some importance for trade, on the 
western mouth of the Nile. Damieiia^ on the eastern mouth, 
*^"*an extensive commerce with Syria and Cyprus. 

The cities on tho coast of Barbary are built, like many others 
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on tho Mediterranean, on ground which rises from the water. 
Most of them are fortified, and are places of some trade. They 
have more resemblance to those of Europe than any others in 
Africa. Tripoli has broad, straight streets, and is superior to 
most cities of Barbary in beauty. T\mis is situated on a salt 
lake connected with the sea, a few miles from the ruins of tho 
ancient Carthage. 

Algiers is well known as a nest of pirates, and has been th^ 
place ofslayery of many Americans. 

Morocco has lost much of its former importance. It is about 
12 miles from the foot of Mt. Atlas, on a fertile plain interspers- 
ed with palm trees. 
Fez is the chief resort of the Arabs of the desert for trade. 
Mequinez is the largest city of Morocco, and superior to others 
in the politeness and hospitality of its inhabitants. Tangier and 
Mogadore are places of some trade. 

In tho MiDDLlE Rboions of Africa, the towns and cities 
usually consist of low, mud-walled huts, with conical roofs, 
thatched with loaves or straw.' They are spread over a great 
extent of ground, and rather resemble a camp than a city. They 
are often surrounded with a low wall, which is also built of 
earth or mud. The palace of the king is usually only a col- 
lection of huts surrounded by a wall. 

Sego^ tho capital of the kingdom of Bainbaira, is a city of 
considerable size. Its mosques are numerous. Sansanding is 
the seat of an extensive and important commerce, in the same 
kingdom. Teemboo is a considerable town. 

Tombuetoo, Houua and Kiusina^ appear to be the most im- 
p<»rtant cities of the interior of Afnca. They are said to be 
large cities and places of great trade. 

Oobhe is the principal town of Darfur, and a place of exten- 
sive commerce, chiefly inhabited by merchants. 
SeTmaar is populous, and an important place of trade. 
Gondar^ the capital of Abyssinia, is situated on a hill surround- 
ed by a deep valley. Like other towns of Abyssinia, it has 
several Christian churches. 

Melinda is a large handsome town. Its houses are built of 
stone, and many of them are magnificent. St, Sainador the 
capital of Con^o, has a number of Christian churches, and con*- 
tains 40,000 mhabitants, of whom 4000 are whites. 

The towns of Upper Guinea are not well known. CoommasHe 
is said to be regularly built, with neat cane huts. 

In South Africa, the kraals or villages of the natives, are 
usually composed of huts, formed of twigs, or branches of trees, 
plastered with clay, and placed in a circle, around an cnojo- 
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ffure which contaios their cattle. There are a number of 
villages of natives collected around the missionary stations of 
SouUi Africa. Some of them present a handsome appearance, 
and have many of the improvements of civilized life. Latakoo 
is the largest native town yet known in South \frica, and con- 
tains 8000 or 10,000 inhabitants. 

Tananarive is a large, well-built, inland town of Madagascar, 
and the capital of one of its principal kingdoms. 

European settlements. — The French Portuguese and Span- 
ish have a number of settlements on the coast of \frica for the 
purpose of trade, especially in slaves. Mozambique is the capi- 
tal of the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Zanguebar, and 
Loanda^ on the coast of iXngola. The chief French settlements 
are at Goree. 

These settlements are usually mere forts. The towns of 
Africa and its islands, possessed by Europeans, are built like 
those of Europe. 

Cape Town is the only place of importance in the Colony of 
the Cape. Its streets are traversed by canals planted with 
trees. Two thirds of the inhabitants are blacks. 

The towns in the colony of Sierra Leone, of which Freetoum 
is the principal, are pleasant, and neatly built. Most of the in- 
habitants are Africans of various natioiis, taken from slave ships, 
and brought here to be instructed in religion and the arts of 
civilized Ufe. 

CCCCXVI. VOYAGES ON THE MAPS, 
AND THE CHART OF THE WORLD. 

Perhaps you are tired of travels. One more voyage around 
the world to observe its waters and coasts ^ and another to see 
the state of the inhabitants, and they will be ended. 
Voyage on the Maps. 

Where is Archangel ? How will you go to it from the United 
States? {See map of Europe.) 1. Mention the straits, seas, 
gulfs, rivers, capes, islands and ports you pass, in going from 
Archangel, round the North Cape to Tornea. 

Describe the objects you pass on the following voyages along 
the coasts of Europe : 2. from Tomea to Petersburgh, and by 
Dantzicto Amsterdam — 3. from Amsterdam around 3ic British 
Isles to Calais — 4. from Calais to the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
Genoa — 5. from Genoa to Trieste, and thence to Constantinople, 
Odessa, Azof and Trebizond. 

5. What straits, seas, &c. do you pass in going from Trebi- 
aond to Smyrna, Jaffa, Rosetta and Cape Spartel ? 7. From 
Cape Spartel to the Gape of Good Hope ? 8. Thence to Suez ? 
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Describe the voyage, 9. From Suez to Bushire — 10. Thenco 
to Ceylon and Calcutta — 11. Thence to Canton by l^e Spico 
Islands — 12. From Canton to Archan|rel. (See map of Asia,) 
What countries are in the interior of the eastern continent j 
without any sea coast ? 

13. What is your course from Archangel to the nearest land 
of North America? 14. .Describe the voyage from Cape 
Farewell to Barrow's $traits and Melville Island. 15. Thence 
to York Fort — 16. Thence to Halifax and New-Orleans. 

Describe the voyage, 17. From New Orleans by Porto Bel- 
le to Trinidad — 18. 'from Trinidad by the chief WesI India 
Islands to St. Augustine — 19. from St. Augustine to Cape 
Uom — 20. Thence to Behring's Straits — 21. from Behring's 
Straits by the Sandwich and Society Islands to Port Jackson 
— 22. Round New Guinea to the Cape of Good Hope- and the 
United States. ^ 

Voyage on the Chart of the World. 
What is the state of civilization, religion, government and 
population o^ ^e countries you pass in going from Archangel 
to Petersburgh : From Petersburgh to Amsterdam ? 

What of those on your left, as you go from Amsterdam to 
Gibraltar and Constantinople? What of those you pass as 
you return to Cape Spartel f 

Describe those you pass in going round Africa to Suez. 
From Suez to Calcutta. From Calcutta to Canton. From 
Canton to Archangel. 

What is the state of those countries you pass in going from 
Archangel to Greenland, thence to Cape Horn and Behring's 
Straits, and thence to the Sandwich and Society Isles, New- 
Holland, and the Cape of Good Hope ? 

What countries do you remember witli most pleasure? 
What religion have you found most prevalent, and what state 
of civilization with it ? What state of civilization with the Ma- 
hometan religion ? What is the religion of the most enlighten- 
ed countries' How do they compare with. others in their 
customs and religious rites? What government do you find 
most common ^ 

What empire appears to be the most extensive in the world ? 
Which in tlie largest and most populous quarter of the World? 
Which is the second,, the third, the. fourth in size ? What is 
their order as to population? What is the most populous 
country in the world, and what the second ? How do these 
compare with Europe, Africa and America in population? 
1? 



GE!^ERAL VIEWS 
Cy the RegionSy C/imaies, Animals, Vegeiahles and 

Minerals of the Earthy and of the Arts, Commerce^ 

Literature and Customs of its inhabitants. 

REGIONS AND CLIMATES. 

417. The surface of the earth between the equator 
and each pole, may be divided into Beyen differedt re- 
gions, which are distingiuished from each other, by 
their climates and productions. 

41 Q^ The equatorial or torrid regions^ extending 
twenty defi;ree9 on each side of the equator, have all the 
characteristics of the Torrid Zone. {See §87 to 92.) 
They are the only regions which produce the «pices, 
and the most fragrant gums, such as myrrh and incense. 

419. The opposite extreme of climate, is the icy re- 
gion, which surrounds each of the poles, as far as lat- 
itude 76** or 78^. It is destitute of all vegetation, and 
is probably covered with perpetual ice. 

4^0. Between these opposite extremes, the climate 
gradually varies from the greatest heat to the greatest 
cold. This portion of the earth may be divided into 
five principal rei5ion8 ; the tropical or hot region, the 
warm, the .emperate, the cold, and the frozen, 

421. In consequence of the different situation of va- 
rious countries, the degree of heat is not always pro- 
portioned to the (Jistance from the equator. (5ec §1 13, 
114.) The boundaries of these different regions are 
marked on the general vtew of the climates and pro- 
ductions of the earth. {See the Atlas.) 

422. It will be observed that the limits of these re- 
gions extend from eight to twelve degrees farther north 
on the eastern continent than in America ; and also, 
that they are much farther from the equator on the 
western coast of each continent, than on the eastern. 

423. The tropical or hot regions, extending from lat- 
itude 20<>, to 37° in Europe, and 30° in America & Asia, 
will not produce the finest spices, but still retain the 
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characteristics of the Torrid Zone, except that the trees 
are stripped of their leaves for a few months, in the 
northern parts. * These regions terminate where snow 
begins upon the plains, & the sugar cane ceases to grow. 

424. In the warm regions^ which lie next to this, the 
winters are rather damp than cold, and vegetables 
grow through the greatest part of the year. They ter- 
minate where the olive and the fig cease to grow. 

425. In the temperate regions, we first meet with the 
regular succession of the four seasons of the year,Vind an 
equal proportion of cold and heat. They produce wheat 
and barley, the most nourishing grains, in perfection, 
and the most useful vegetables and fruits in abundance. 

426. In the cold regions, the winters are long and 
j^everely cold, and wheat cannot be raised without dif- 
ficulty ; but the pastures are rich, and rye, oats and 
barley can be cultivated. 

427. In the/rozen rrgions the cold of winter is in- 
tense, and ice continues through the year. Vegetation 
is scanty, and chiefly confined to the south side of the 
hills ; and cultivation is almost impracticable 

428. The animals and vegetables of the earth are 
various in different regions, according, to the degree of 
heat and moisture ; and are so wonderfully adapted to 
their situation and climate, and the wants of the in- 
habitants, that they furnish the strongest proof of the 
wisdom, power and goodnless of the Creator. 

429. It should be remembered that the islands and 
mountainous countries of the earth have a climate ma- 
terially dirferent from the regions in which they lie, and 
do not always furnish the same animals and vegetables. 

Questiom. — How may the surface of the earth be divid- 
ed ? Describe the equatorial regions. The icy regions. How 
does the climate vary between these ^ Is the heat always, 
proportioned to the latitude? What is the difference between^ 
the limits of these regions on the two continents? ^Describe 
the tropical regions. The warm regions. The temperate. 
The cold. The frozen. Mention the countries in each 
region. (See the Atlaa,) Hew are animals and vegetable 
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distributed ? Wbat countries difier from the regions in iM'Kicli 
they lie ? ' ' 

VEGETABLES. 

430. It is estimated by Humboldt, a celebrated tra- 
veller, that the number of plants actually known 
amounts to 44,000, of which nearly one half are found 
in the Torrid Zone, and 17,000 are American plants. 

431. The most important vegetables of the earth, 
are those used for the food of men and animals, includ- 
ing tlye various kinds of grass ^ grain^ fruits and roots. 

432. Flax, hemp and cotton are very important for 
clothing. Other plants are valuable, as cordials, 
medicines and dyes ; and a few are entirely useless. 

433. Most vegetables flourish in the same regions 
in every pact of the world. A few of the more deli- 
cate are almost confined to their native soil ; as the 
tea to China, cinnamon to Ceylon, and the nutmeg, 
mace and clove to. the Spice Islands. 

434. The grasses are universally dififused over the 
earth, as far as the limits of the frozen regions ; but 
the pastures are richest, and the verdure is most con- 
stant and beautiful in the cold and temperate regions. 

435. The hot countries between the temperate re- 
gions and the tropics, are not refreshed by the great 
rains of the Torrid Zone, and the pastures are often 
scorrhed and brown for want of moisture. Even in 
the southern parts of France and Russia, it is often, 
necessary to water the fields by artificial means. 

436. In the Torrid Zone, rice, maize and millet are 
the chief grains used for food, and are very abundant. 
But the bread fruit of Polynesia, the cassava and Ar- 
row root of South America, the sago tree of India, 
and the plantain are used as substitutes for grain in the 
countries where they are found. 

• 437. In the warm and temperate regions, wheat, 
maize and barley are the most common graini^. In the 
cold regions, wheat will scarcely ripen, and rye and 
oats are cultivated in its stead. 
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43^. la the frozen regions the grasses and grains 
cease almost entirely, and their place is supplied by 
various species of lichen and moss, which form a nour- 
ishing food, for men and animals. 

439. The most ikelicious fruits, such as the pine-ap- 
ple, banana, date, orange, lemon, citron, ii cocoa-nut, 

. are only found in the equatorial an^ tropical regions. , 

440. The fig, olive, and almond are every where 
produced in the warm regions ; and the orange and 
lemon extend into the southern parts. 

441. The wine grape is found almost exclusively in 
the warm and temperate regions. 

442. The peach, the apple, the pear, and many kinds 
of nuts, are most perfect in the temperate regions. But 
we find the plum, the cherry, the currant, the goose- 
berry, and various kinds of berries, in all parts of the 
temperate and cold regions ; and even the frozen re- 
gions are provided with several species of berries. 

443. All the regions of the earth except the frozen 
and icy regions, are provided with an abundance of the 
common vegetables and roots, so much used for food. 

444. The . potatoe, cabbage, turnip, beet, &c. are 
common throughout the temperate and cold regions. 
The yam, the cassava and the arrow root, which re- 
semble the potatoe, are confined to the torrid zone. 

445. The forests of the frozen regions are chiefly 
composed of the fir, the pine, and other evergreens, 
mingled with the birch, the willow and the beech. 

446,. On the borders of the cold . region, we first 
meet with the oak, the elm, the chesnut, and other 
trees of our own country, and these form a principal 
part of the forests in the temperate and warm regions. 

447. In the Torrid Zone, the forests are as valua- 
ble as the cultivated fields of other regions, from the 
variety of npurishing fruits they produce ; and the trees 
assume a size and beauty unknown in other regions. 
16 *. 
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448. The most remarkable trees of thia zone, are 
the lofty palms, which yield such ricii and refreshing 
juices ; the teak tree, the mahogany, and the iron- 
wood, which form the most durable timber,; and the 
log-wood and other trees, which furnish son^ of the 
most valuable dyes. 

i^uestiont, — How are the vegetables of the eaith distributed ? 
What is Vhe whole number known ? What are the most import- 
ant ? V, ha' otUcrs are useful ? Where are grasses found ? Are 
the warm ieg!(>n6 always verdant? What are the principal 
grains os'tho. torrid zone.' W]|at in the warm, temperate and 
cold region ? How is their place supplied in the frozen ropons ? 
What are liie fruits of the equatorial and tropical regioin^ Of 
the warm ; Where is the wine grape found ? What fruits in 
tlie temperate regions ? Where are the plum, cherry and ber- 
ries found ? Where are the common vegetables and roots found ? 
Mention those of the difierent regions. Describe the forests of 
the frozen regions. Of the cold and temperate regions. Of the 
Torrid Zone. What arc some of the most remarkable trees of 
the Torrid Zone: Examine the view of climates, &c. and 
mention the regions and countries of each vegetable. 
ANIMALS. 

449 The animals of tbe earth are various in diflfer- 
ent zones, as has already been stated. {See 91 — 98 — 
106.) They may be divided into tam^ or domestic, 
and wild animals. ' 

' /tiMir T^oineslic animals are chiefly used for food, or 
asbeasH? of burden and draft. Some wild animals are 
important to man for food ; and many, on account of 
their fur, skin, down, oroiK: Others are dangerous to 
man, as beasts of prey, serpents, &c. ; and others still, 
very troublesome, as many small animals and insects. 

451. The most useful domestic animals, the horse, 
the ox, the sheep, the hog, the cat, and the dog, are 
the companions of man in all latitudes, as far as the 
country will yield them food. 

452. The goat, the deer," the rabbit, the fox, the rat 
and the mouse, are also found in almost every portion 
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of the globe where man can exist. But all these ani- 
mals are most perfect in the Temperate Zone, and 
are much altered by the extremes of heat or cold. 

453. In temperate and cold countries the horse and 
the ox are the most valuable beasts of burden. ' In 
hot and mountainous countries the ass and the mute 
are more useful. But in the frozen regions. all these 
become diminutive, their food fails, and the reiiideer 
and the dog are used in their stead. 

454. The llama and yicuq|L of South America are pe- 
culiarly fitted for carrying heavy burdens, over the 
rugged mountain roads of that country. The camel is 
the only animal which can carry burdens over the de- 
sert regions of Asia and Africa, and has been pj*oper]y 
called **the ship of the desert." The elephant is also 
valued as a beast of burden, for his docility and strength. 

465. The various uses of the sheep, the deer, the ox, 
and many other animals among us, are well kndvm> 
The flesh and milk even of the camel, the ass, and the 
horse, are used as food in Asia and Africa ; and barba- 
rous and half-civilized nations feed on the flesh of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and indeed all species of animals. 

456. The skins of ail the animals which have been 
mentioned are useful, and the tusks of the elephant 
hippopotamus, and walrus, furnish us with ivory. 

457. The animals of .the frozen regions are covered 
with a thick, soft fur. The finest furs are those of the 
sable, ermine, martin, beaver, otter and seal, which 
are procured only in these regions. 

458. In the icy or polar regions, the fierce white 
bear and the fox are the only land animals known ; 
but the whale, the seal, and the walrus or sea horse, 
are founcl in the ocean ; and the northern seas swarm 
with the herring, the cod, ancl other fish, which afibrd 
support to the frozen countries around them. Codfish 
are chiefly obtained on the coast of New-foundland, 
and herring on the coast of Northern Europe. 
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459' In some islaDds of these seas (he wild foivl 
and their eggs are the chief support of the inhabitants ; 
and the dovroy feathers of some are very valuable. 

460. The walrus, the s^al, and the whale, also pro- 
duce a large quantity of oil, which serves the inhabi- 
tants of the frozen regions for fuel, light and food. 

461. It Is only in the torrid and hot regions that we 
find the most ferocious of the beasts of prey, the Hod, 
the tiger, the hyena, and jaguar or American tiger. 
The wild boar, the Wolf, and the bear, are the only 
beasts of prey which are formidable, beyond the hot 
region, except the cougar and catamount of America, 
which resemble the panther in form and fierceness. 

462. These regions are also distinguished for the 
huge size of some of their animals and the beauty of 
others. The elephant, the hippopotamus and the 
cameleopard are from ten to fifteen feet in height. The 
great boa or anaconda is sometimes thirty feet in length. 
The ostrich, the cassowary and the condor, resemble 
quadrupeds, rather than birds, in their size and 
strength. 

463. The antelope, the leopard, the zebra, and 
other animals of this zone are remarkably beautiful. 
The numeroan birds are adorned with the richest -plu- 
mage, and the feathers of the ostrich and the bird of 
paradise are the ornaments of kings. 

464. In the Torrid Zonev serpents are most numer- 
ous and poisonous. The ' air is clouded with insects 
also, whose sting is extremely painful, and some,' like 
the locusts, move in 4luch immense bodies, that they 
destroy the vegetation of whole countries. 

Qu^tions. — How are animals distributed on the earth? 
What are the most useful domestic animals? V^ore are 
these and some other animals found ? Where are they found 
in the greatest perfection? In what regions and countries 
ar® -^e horse and the ox used as beasts of burden ? (See 

. '^cw in the Atlas.) Describe the same particulars 
With regard to the ass and mulo, the llama, the camel «nd 
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the elephant. What animalB are , used for food ? What other 
articles of value are obtained from these animals? In what re- 
gions, &c. do you find furred animals chiefly, and what arc the 
X principal P What other useful animals are mentioned, what 
are their uses, and where are they found ? Where are the lion, 
the tiger, and the most terrible beasts of prey, found ? Wliat 
else is remarkable among the animals of the torrid and hot re- 
^ons ? What are some of the most beautiful ? What can you 
say of the serpents and insects ? Examine the view of animals 
in the Atlas, and mention the regions and countries in which 
each is usually found. 

MINERALS. 
466. Minerals are not distributed on the earth ac- 
cording to climates, like animals and vegetables. But 
by the care and kindness of Providence, those which 
are most necessary to man, are found in almost all 
countries.; and others are more or less abundant, ac« 
cording to their importance. 

466. It is remarkable also, that the most barrep por- 
tions of the earth abound most in mineral treasures. 

467. The most valuable minerals are <he metals, 
and the ores from which they are extracted. 

468. The most common and useful of the metals are 
iron, copper, lead and tin ; the more scarce and precious 
metals, gold and silver, are chiefly used for money. 

469* The diamond, topaz, agate and other precious 
stones, which are rare, are valued principally for 
their beauty. The more common minerals, as coal, 
salt, &c. are important to our comfort and life. 

470. In our own countt|r, and ki most others, fnin- 
eral springs^ are often ^md, some warm and some 
containing iron, salt, or other mineFs^, which are 
very useful in the cure of diseases. 

The following tables show the situation of the most 
important minerals and mineral pprings. 

QuestioTU, — How are minerals distributed on the eailh? 
What is remarkable concerning them? What are the. most 
useful minerals ? Which are the most important metaJs What 
can you say of other minerals ? What mineral springs are found ? 
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ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
47 1 . Among savage nations there are no distinct trades, 
but each man bollds his own but, and makes for him- 
self the few instruments, clothes, &c. which he uses. 

472. Among civilized nations, each person usually 
attends only to one art or trade, except in Norway and 
Russia, where every family generally makes its own 
famiture, tools and clothes. 

473. By the division of tradies every thing can be 
made more easily and' perfectly than among savages. 
Thus a man who makes clothes only, makes them better 
and more easily than if he attempted to make ba€U8 and 
tools h\so. 

474. It is very difficult to till the ground, prepare 
our food, or make houses, clothing, and other things 
we need, without tools and instruments made of metal, 
such as ploughs, knives, &c. 

475. The art of working metals is therefore the 
most im{)ortant of all the mechanic arts, and is said 
to form half the employment of civilized men. 

476. It is unknown to savages, and not well under- 
stood among barbarous nations, and they are there- 
fore imperfect in all the arts of civilized life. 

477. Among the half-civilized nations, particularly 
the , Turks and Chinese, some branches of this art are 
well understood. It has .been brought to the greatest 
perfettion in Germany, England, France, and other 
countries of Europe. A 

478. Barbarous nations Ve not well acquainted with 
the art of tilling the ground. It is said that in China 
and Japan, it is better understood than among us. 

479. The various arts practised among us and other 
^ivilis^ed nations, for cooking and preserving grain, 

meat and other articles used for food, are scai'cely Imown 
among savage nations. But it is remarkable that 
almost all nations, civifoed and barbarous, have learn- 
ed to make intoxicating liquors, usually from the juice 
of vegetables. 
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480. Most savage and barbarous nations form their 
clothing from the skins of animals. Some of these 
nations understand the art of making them soft and 
pliabie like leather. 

481. Some barbarous nations make a kind of felt 
for their covering ; others, as in Polynesia, clothe them- 
selves in mats, or in a kind of cloth resembling paper, 
made of the bark of trees. Some on the Eastern Con- 
tinent are acquainted with the art of weaving cloth. 

482. Among civilized and half-civihzed nations, 
hemp, flax, cotton, wool and silk, are woven into va- 
rious kinds of cloth, which are i^sed for clothing and 
other important purposes 

483. We obtain the finest carpets and shawls from 
Turkey and Persia, and the manufacture of cloths 
from cotton and silk is best understood among the 
half-civilized nations of Asia. 

484. The manufacture of cloths is also carried to 
a high degree of perfection in Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Germany. 

485. These nations, with Holland, Switzerland and 
Italy, have supplied a greater part of the civilized 
world with cloths. Great Britain is most distinguished 
for the quatitity and excellence of its cloth manufactures. 

486. The people of the United States have been 
rapidly improving in the manufacttire of cloths with- 
in a few years, especially in the northern ^tes. 
Many kinds are now made as well as in Europe. 

487. Most barbarous nations practice the art o( potte- 
ry in some rude way. The Chinese porcelaioi i>r china 
ware, was formerly superior to any found in Europe. 
It is now equalled only in France, Germany and Eng- 
land, which furnish most of the fine crockery we use- 

488. The instruments used by us ip the art oibutld- 
ing are unknown among savages ; and they general- 
ly live in rude huts, little better than those made by 
the beaver, and other animals. 

17 
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489. The buildings of barbarous nations are not mucli 
better than those of savages ; and it is only among ci- 
vilized nations that this art is perfectly understood. 

490. The arts of nav»^h'o» andprtit/m^are unknown 
to savage and barbarous nations, and only imperfectly 
known to the Chinese and other half-civilized nations. 

491. The Chinese, Japanese and Birmans cut oat 
blocks of wood : for printing each page in a book, which 
cannot be used for any other. Civilized nations print 
from moveable types, which may be used for many 
books in succession, and require much less labour. 

492. Painting md sculpture^ of a rude kind, are 
among the first arts learned by savages. They were 
used to convey information and preserve the history 
of events among the American Indians, especially the 
Mexicans 

493. They are carried to perfection only in Italy, 
and the most refined nations of Europe. 

Q,'uestumt. — ^Are there any distinot trades among savage na- 
tions .' What change is made when men become civilized? 
What is the effect of this change P What is the most important 
art, and why ? Is this art known to savage and barbarous na- 
tions Is it known to half-civilized nations ? What can you say 
of agriculture, or the art of tilling the ground ? What nations 
understand the art of cooking and preserving food best ? What 
Bations make intoxicating liquors ? What is the clothing of 
savage and barbarous nations^ generally? ^hat exceptions 
are there to this > What is the clothing of civilized nations f 

Where is the manufacture of the various kinds of cloth im- 
derstood? Which are the principal manufacturing nations? 
What has been done in the U. States, as to manufactures? 
What nations understand potterv f What can you say of the 
buildings of savages ? What of those in barbarous nations? 
What important arts are mentioned next, and to whom are 
they known' How do the Chinese print ? What nations un- 
derstand painting and sculpture ? What nations e^ccel in them ? 
CANALS. 

494. Canals are artificial passages for water, usually * 
made to unite two rivers or portions of the sea, for in- 
land navigation* 
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495. Thej often pass under mountains, and often 
flow in aqnedncts over livers, being supplied with 
water from some higher stream or lake. 

496. On the Nile, the Euphrates and the Rhine, for 
some distance above their mouths, canals are formed to 
drain the land, which answer the purposes of naviga* 
tion. 

497. In the Netherlands, they serve as roads, on 
which the people travel in boats through all parts of 
the country. 

498. China is most distinguished for the length and 
size of its canals, some of which are lar^ enough to 
receive ships. The Imperial Canal of Chma is 500 
miles long, and at its termination in the Hoang-Ho, 
one fifth of a mile wide. 

499. The principal canals in Russia are from the 
Volga to the Neva and the Don. Connected with the 
great rivers of Siberia, they form an inland navigation, 
almost complete, from (he Amour of Tartary and the 
Pacific Ocean, to the Baltic and Mediterranean Seas. 

500. In Prussia there are canals which connect the 
Vistula with the Oder and the Elbe. 

,501. From the Baltic Sea, a canal is cut across the 
southern part of Denmark to the North Sea. The^ 
Rhone is also connected by several canals in France, 
with the Seine and the Loire. In this way there is an 
inland navigation from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 

502. The largest canal in France, and indeed in Eu- 
rope, is the Canal Royal of Languedoc, 180 miles in 
length, from the Mediterranean to the river GAronne. 

503. There are numerous canals in England and 
Scotland. Twenty-two of these connect the North 
Sea with the Irish Sea. 

504. The Grand Trunk, uniting Liverpool by the 
rivers Mersey and Trent, to Hull, is 99 miles long. 
It has a branch of 90 miles to th« Thames, and another 
of 40 to the River Severn. 
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505. Id the United States, a number of canals, some 
of them 6 or 7 miles long, have been cut around the 
falls of our principal rirers. North Carolina contains 
two of this kind ; Virp:inia twelve ; New York two ; 
and Massachusetts and New Hampshire, several more. 

606. The greatest work of this kind, yet acrom- 

?lished in onr country, is the Grand Canal of New- 
ork, extending 350 miles, from the Hudson river to 
Lake Erie. (See map of the United States.) 

507. "fhe longest canals now completed in the U. 
States are 1st, The Grand (or Erie) Canal of New 
York ; 2d, the Union Canal, uniting the Schuylkill 
70 miles with the Susquehannah ; 3d, from L. Cham- 
plain to the Hudson 64 miles, and from the Hudson 
to the Delaware, 64 miles ; 4th, the Middlesex Canal 
from the Merrimack River to Boston, 30 miles. 

^tuitions. — What are canals? How are tbey often con- 
structed' What is the chief object of canals, at the mouths 
of some great rivers? What country is most distinguished for 
its canals? What is the length and size of the Imperial Ca- 
nal of China? What places are connected by means of it? 
(See the map,^ What are the chief canals of Russia, and what 
gr^at inland navigation is nearly completed by them? De- 
scribe the course by inland waters, with two portages by land, 
from the Amour to the Baltic and the Mediterranean. * 

What canals in Prussia, and what seas are connected by 
them : What is the nearest water communication from the 
eastern part of the Baltic to the Rhone and other rivers of 
Fraxwe? Which is the longest canal in France ? What can you 
say m the canals of England and Scotland ? Where b the 
Grand Trunk, what branches has it ? What ports aref thus 
co|mected ? What are the most common canals in the United 
States? ^ Which is the longest? What are the longest canals 
completed? j^ 

commerce; 

508. In almost every country the people are in want of 
some things found in other countries, while they have more of 
other things than th^ need ; and this gives rise to eommeree, 

609. Thus in the United Stated we have more wheat and 
cotton than we need, and t^refore we send it to other coun- 
•ies, in exchan^ for coffee, §ugar and cloths, of which we are 
vant. 
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510. The eommerca of savage nations is generallj the ex- 
change of one kind of goods for another. As this is not always 
eonvenient, civilized nations use money to exchange for every 

thing s 

511. Thus, if our cotton is worth more than the cloth, &c. 
we obtain from Europeans, they give us money to pay the dif- 
ference ; and as the Chinese do not want our productions we 
send the money to buy te^ from them. 

512. Grold, silver and copper coins are the money of civilized 
and half-civilized nations; but amcng savage and barbarous 
nations, beads, shells or even grains o salt are used as money. 

513. The arts of ship-buildmg and navigation are well un- 
derstood among civilized nations only, who are thus enabled 
to carry on commerce by sea, with all parts of the world. 

514. The inhabitants of Turkey and Barbary, many of 
whom are Greeks, are the only half-civilized nations, who un- 
derstand these arts in any considerable degree ; and their com- 
merce is chiefly on the Medi^rranean Sea. 

515. The Chinese, and other half-civilized nations, are so 
imperfectly acquainted with navigation and ship-building, that 
their commerce is chiefly in their own country, by means of 
rivers and canals. 

516. In the dry and desert countries of Asia and Africa, 
commerce is chiefly carried on over land. The merchants 
travel with camels, in large bodies, called caravans^ which go 
and return at certain periods. A similar trade is carried on 
over the Andes of S. America, with mules and llamas. 

517. The trade of savage and barbarous nations is very lim- 
ited, because they have little to give in exchange, and their 
ignorance of navigation prevents their going to any great dis- 
tance from the land. 

518. The most commercial nations of the world are Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Spain, Russia, Portugal« 
and the Netherlands. 

519. The commerce of Spain, Portugal and Holland, which 
was chiefly with her colonies, has very much declined. That 
of Russia is rapiTlly increaBina', 

520. Tho BhipB of the TT«:t~i c*^t^„^ ^^ wdi as those of 
Great Britain, go in * t'vfry part of the 
world, and obtain its v- iiciares, usually in 
exchange for ihose of' 

521.. The amount ^^t* of the United 

States is nearly equJ liiU and exceeds 

that of any other nal iqwH. 
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Quetftoiu.^'Po mon uraaUj find «]] they want in their own 
country : What arises from tliis, 'and what example can joa 
give : How is commerce carried on in savage and in civilized 
nations ' Give an example. What kind of money is in use .' 
What arts are important to commerce, and what nations un- 
derstand them? What half-civilized nations understand these 
arts : What can you say of other half-civilized nations, and 
which are they ? What means of internal commerce arc there 
in China, India, and the Islands of Asia f (See the map^ and 
ckmter on eanaU.) Describe the commerce of Africa and oth- 
er ary countries. Of South America. 

What can you say of the trade of savage and barbarous na- 
tions r What are the most distinguished commercial nations of 
the world ? What can you say of Spain and some others of 
these - Is the commerce of the United States and Great Bri-^ 
tain extensive - How is the conmierce of the United States^ 
compared with that of other nations ? Mention some of the 
principal articles wo use, and where we must send to obtain 
them, and where the best can be procured ; as coffee, cloths, 
oranges, porcelain^ precious stones', metals, &c. (See the aceotmt 
of productions^ manufaeturet^ So;.) 

LITERATURE. 

522. The savage and barbarous nations of the world cannot 
write thoir languages, and have no books to teach or preserve 
what they know. ' 

623. They can keep an account of events, only by drawing 
pictures of them, or. by songs and stories, which they remem- 
ber and teach to their children. 

524. Among the Tartars, Arabs, Laplanders and other bar- 
barous nations, these songs and ertories are repeated in public, 
to amuse large asseml>lies. 

525. Savage and barbarous nations arc ignorant of Astrono- 
my, Philosophy, Geography, and even of Arithmetic ; and 
many nations cannot count more than ten. 

526. The half-civilizod nations of Asia and Africa write their 
languages, and have books for teaching and preserving their 
knowledge. 

527. They understand Arithmetic, and something of other 
parts of the Mathematics and Astronomy ; but they know 
scarcely any thing of Philosophy, Chemistry, Geography and 
other sciences. 

naf?^' Most languages are written from the left hand of the 

an3%^'*^^® *° the right, like ours; but the Arabic, Persian 

ome other languages of Asia, are written from the 
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right to the lefl, and the Chinese, m columnB from the top to 
the bottom.* 

529. Among the civilized nations of jthe world, the sciences 
are well understood, and there are nmnerous books. 

530. Great Britain, France and Germany, including part of 
Austria and Prussia, are most distinguished for learned men 
ajid discoveries in science ; and from them most of our learning 
has been derived. 

531. Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Italy and 
Spain are respectable for science and learning, but Sweden 
holds the highest rank among these nations. 

532. Portugal, Turkey, Poland, and Norway, are now less 
distinguished for learned men than any other parts of Europe. 

533. Russia has been advancing for 100 years from a state 
of Barbarism ; the sciences are now understood and cultivated 
in the principal towns and universities, and the emperor does 
much to promote them. 

534. Almoqt all the valuable knowledge of European nations 
is found in the United States ; but the number of our .learned 
men is far less than in many of them. 

Q^tustioru, — What is a aistinguishing characteristic of sav- 
age and barbarous nations f How do Siey keep an account of 
events ? What is common among the Tartars and some other 
nations? What is the state of knowledge among savage and 
barbarous nations ? What can you say of the languages and 
state of knowledge in half-civiUzed nations ? How are most 
languages written * 

In what nations are the sciences understood ? What nations 
are now most distinguished for science ? What is tlie state of 
Italy, Spain, Holland, &c.? In what countries of Europe is 
learning neglected j* What can you say ol' Russia ? How do the 
United States compare with European countries in learning ? 
EDUCATION. 

535. In civilized countries, numerous universities and colleges 
are established, to give instruction in all branches of learning 
and science. 

636. The number of instructors and students in the celebrat- 
ed universities of Europe is greater than in ours, the course of 
instruction more extensive, and the libraries much larger : but 
far less attention is paid to the conduct and improvement of the 
pupils. 

* The whole number of languages known, is stated by Ade- 
lung, to be 3,000, of which 1,200 are in America. 
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537. There are also universitiefl among half-cirilized nations ; 
bnt tbey are devoted to the instruction of their priests and 
pablic officem, in their religion and laws. 

638. In many countries distinguished for their learned men* 
the common people are very ignorant, for want of schools ; 
while in others, like the United States, which have not so many 
learned men, the common people are generally well edu- 
cated. 

639. The Chinese, Japanese and Birmans print books from 
blocks of wood, but in half-civilized nations generally, they 
are written on loaves or rolls of parchment, and are so expen- 
sive, that the rich only can buy them. 

640. In civilized countries, books are printed from types, at 
a very cheap rate, and it is much more easy for the poor to 
•btain knowledge. 

641. It is the remark of an European writer, concerning the 
United States, that ^^ the great body of the American people is 
better edtietUed than the bulk of any European community." 

643. Our schools are so numerous, and instruction is so easily 
obtained, that few are found, at least in the northern parts of 
the United States, who cannot read and write, and information 
is constantly spread bv books and news-papers. 

643. Schools for the poor have been long established in 
Scotland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
Switzerland, and the common people of these countries^ are 
generally taught to read and write. 

644. in £nglan<| the education of the common people is not 
so good ; but numerous schools have been established within a 
few ycars'for the education of the poor. 

646. The common people of France are very ignorant. 
Those of Ireland in a much lower state. In Russia, Poland 
and Austria, the lower classes are generally slaves to the no- 
bles, and almost barbarous. But all these countries have be- 
vgun to establish schools for their instruction. 

646. In most parts of Germany and the south of Europe the 
poor are extremely ignorant, and are left without instruction. 

64T. In South America and the European colonies of the 
East and West Indies, there are some men of education ; but 
few schools are established, and the common people are very 
ignorant. 

648. In the half-civilized nations of Asia and Afi'ica, children 
of the higher classes learn to read and write. The poor are 
usually taught only some mechanic art. 
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Questions^ — What institutions of learning are there /unong 
^lYUized nations ? Compare those of Europe and the U. States. 
Are there similar institutions in half-civilized countries : Are 
the common people always well educated where there are many 
learned men ? How do the books of half-civilized nations dif- 
fer from ours? What effect has this on the state' of learning? 

What is the state of education in the U. States P What are 
the effects of schoob among us ? Where have public schools 
been long known ? What is the state of education in England ? 
What is the state of the common people in France — Ireland — 
Russia-^Poland and Austria f — In the south of Europe .'' In 
South America and other colonies ? What can you say of the 
schools of the half-civilized nations'* 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 

FOOD. 

549. The food of savage nations consists chiefly of fish and 
wild animals, witb such fruits and nourishing vegetables as 
they can find. 

550. Some tribes of South America and Africa, who are 
<!alled cannibals^ are accustomed to eat human flesh ; and seve- 
ral in the islands of the Pacific Ocean feast on the bodies of 
their enemies killed or taken in war. 

551. Barbarous nations who lead a wandering life, like the 
Tartars, live principally on the milk and flesh of their cattle, 
shoep, camels and horses ; but those who are more settled, like 
the inhabitants of Polynesia and Africa, depend chiefly on the 
fruits of the earth. 

552. The half-civilized nations m the hot countries of Asia 
and Africa, live'chiefly on rice and other vegetables ; and the 
crowded population of Southern Asia renders food so scarce, 
that the poor are glad to eat mice, lizards, and even worms and 
insects. 

553. In warm climates, wines made from the juice of grapes 
and the palm tree, with beer and other exhilarating liquors 
made of rice and other vegetables, are the principal drinks. 

554. In temperate and cold countries, more animal food is 
used, with spirituous liquors distilled from grain and fruits, 
and among the Tartars, even from milk. 

555. In the countries near the polar circles, flefh or fish is 
the principal food of the inhabitants ; and among the Green- 
landers, Esquimaux, and other nations living near the sea, the 
oil extracted from whales, seals and other marine animals is 
much used for food. 

556. In these countries, grain and Vegetables are so scarce. 
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that they often ^ind the bark of trees to make bread, and in 
■ome parts even their cattle are fed on fish, for want of grass or 
vegetables. 

557. In America flesh is the principal food of aU classes ; bdt 
in £arope, the poor subsist chiefly on vegetables and fish. 

558. Tea is the most common drink in China and Japan, and 
coffee, in Arabia, Turkey and Persia. 

559. Both tea and coffee are much used in Europe & North 
America ; but matte^ oi! the tea of South America is generally 
used in the southern parts of that country. • 

Questions. — What is the principal food of savage nations ? 
Mention some of these nations. Are there any nations who eat 
human flesh ? What is the food of barbarous nations general- 
ly r What of half-civilized nations? Mention some ot them. 
What drinks are common in warm climates? What kind of 
food and drink are meet common in cold countries - What is 
the principal food in the countries near the polar circle ? Are 
vegetables abundant in these countries ? What are the kinds 
of food most used in America and Europe ? In what countries 
are tea and coffee the moet common drinks ? What are com- 
mon in America? 

DRESS AND ORNAMENTS. 

560. In warm climates, savage and barbarous nations are 
oflnally almost naked; and the poor, even in half-civilized 
countries, wear very little clothing. 

561. The skins of animals are generally used for clothing, 
among savage and barbarous nations. 

562. The Tartars dress in horse hides, and many pf the Asiat- 
ics and Africans, and even of the Russians, in sheep skins, with 
the wool turned inwards in winter, and outwards in summer. 

563. The people of Polynesia, and some other barbarous coun* 
tries, dress m mats of reeds or straw, or in cloth made of bark. 

564. Civilized and half-civilized nations, and some of the 
barbarous nations of Africa, dress in cloths of linen, cotton, silk 
and wooIImi. 

565. Cotton and silk are most used in warm countries ; linen 
and woollen in colder climates ; and in very cold countries, farm 
are used in addition. 

566. The dress of the half-civilized nations of Asia and Af- 
rica, is generally a robe, with a close vest, large drawers, and a 
turban or cap on the heaid ; and females are covered from head 
to foot with a thick veil, which conceals the whole face except 
the eyes. 

567. Cirilized nations generally have a tight dress for males, 
*"d a loose flowing dress for females. They are made in 
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difierent forms which are often changed ; while the fkshions of 
Asiatic nations continue always the same. 

568. The Russians, Poles and Hungarians dress more like 
Asiatics than Europeans. 

569. The Asiatic nations generally wear long beards: but 
Europeans, except in Russia and Norway, cut them 0% and 
the Indians of America pluck them out. 

570. The Chinese, some of the Tartars and the Poles shave 
their heads^ except a single lock V>f hair on the crown. 

571. Among civilized nations, gold andiewels are worn in 
the ears, and on the neck, wx:ists and head, often with the ad- 
dition of feathers. 

572. Besides these ornaments, savage and barbarous nations 
frequently wear rings in the nose and lips, and they are very 
fond of adorning themselves with feathers and pieces of glass 
and metal. 

573. In some nations of Europe it is common for females to 
paint their faces. The same custom prevails among savage 
and barbarous nations, but they use a greater number of colours, 
and frequently blacken their teeth and eyebrows. 

574. Savages are also accustomed to paint their bodies, and 
cover them with marks or scars to render themselves beautiful 
or terrible, especially when they are going to war. 

Qiie«f iofu.-r-What can you sav of the dress of nations in 
warm climates ? What is used for clothing among savages? 
What skins are used among the* Tartars and other barbarous 
nations? What is used for dress in Polynesia? What among 
civilized and half-civilized nations ? What are most used in 
warm climates, and what in others ? What is the dress of half- 
civilized nations^ What of civilized nations? What European 
nations dress in the Asiatic manner ? What nations wear long 
beards, and what is thevcustom of other nations ? What na- 
tions shave the head ? Yjni&i ornaments are used by civilized 
nations ? What are those used by savages ? Where is it cus- 
tomary to paint the faee ? How do savages attempt to improve 
their appearance? 

HABITATIONS. 

575. The American Indians and other savages live in huts 
built of stakes, twigs or bark, often plastered with earth, with 
a hole in the roof tolet out the smoke. 

576. In the frozen regions of Lapland, Siberia, &c. they usu- 
ally build their huts half under ground, that they may be 
warmer, and no opening is left for the smoke, except the door. 

577^ The Tartars, Arabs and other wandering nations live to 
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tantfl of felt or cloth, which thej remore from place to place, 
{See p. 135 and 141.) 

578. Some barbarous nations in warm climates, especially in 
Polynesia, build very neat huts of canes, lined and covered with 
mats. 

579. The houses of the higher classes in Europe and Asia, are 
usually of brick or stone, and in the warm countries, are built 
with an open court or square in the centre, ^d with flat roofs. 

580. In Asia, and in Poland, Ireland, Portugal and some other 
parts of Europe the habitations of the poor are miserable cot- 
tages f9rmed or plastered with clay, and thatched with leaves 
•r straw ; and far inferior to the poorest usually seen in our own 
country. These have usually but one room for all the family, 
and often no floor or bed, but the ground covered with straw. 

581. Among savage and barbarous nations, and even in Ire- 
land, Poland and Russia, the cattle and other beasts often live 
in the same room ninth the family to which they belong. In 
the countries on the Mediterranean, the lower story of the 
house is commonly used as a stable. 

582. The Asiatics have little furniture in their houses, as they 
are accustomed to sit, eat and sleep on a part oftho floor, which 
is made higher than the rest, and covered with carpets. 

^ueiHont. — What account is given of the habitations of sav- 
age nations? How are they built in the frozen re^ons? What 
are those of wandering barbarians ? Of the Australasians and 
the Siamese ? (See p. 144 imd 149.) What in warm climates, 
> among barbarous nations ? What can you say of the houses of 
the rich in Europe and Asia P What of those of the poor com- 
pared with those of our country ? Where are cattle kept among 
barbarous nations ? In the countries on the Mediterranean ? 
How do the Asiatics sit and sleep ? 

STATE OF SOCIETY. 

683. Among Christian nations, the sick, the aged, and the 
feeble are taken care of, and there are numerous hospitals and 
asylums for the distressed. 

584. In Pagan and Mahometan countries, such institutions 
are scarcely known, and the poor and unfortui^ate are not usu- 
ally treated with kindness. 

585. Among Pagans, it is common to leave a person to drown 
or perish, wiUiout trying to assist him ; and the Tartars, and 
many savage nations, are accustomed to leave the sick, the de- 
formed and the anred, even their own parents and children, to 
perish in solitary places. 
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S^* The Christian reli^on requires men to be kind and be- 
nevolent to all, of every nation ; and among Christian nations, 
even enemies, takto in war, are usually treated with kindness. 

587. Mahometans think it right to injure or kill any person 
of another religion ; and among Nahometan and Pagan na- 
tions, those taken in war are made slaves, or cruelly treated. 

588. Among civilized nations the laws do not allow private 
revenge ; but in savage and barbarous nations, each man re- 
venges himself, by killing or injuring those who offend him. 

589. ■ In all savage and barbarous countries, females are oblig- 
ed to carry burdens and perform the most severe labours, while 
the men are sleeping or amusing themselves. 

590. In China they are often obliged to drag the plough ; in 
Greenland they fish with their husbands at sea ^ and even in 
Germany, Sweden and other parts of Europe, they are accus- 
tomed to labour in the field. 

591. Among ha^-civilized nations fem^es are regarded as 
slaves, of no use but to serve and amuse their husbands^ espe- 
cially in Mahometan countries. In China, Java, Circassia 
and almost all barbarous and savage nations, they are bought 
and sold as wives, without their own consent. . 

592. In most half-civilized countries, females receive no in- 
struction, except in music, dancing and embroidery ; the^ are 
not permitted to converse with men even of their own families ; 
and they are often treated with the greatest ^cruelty by their 
husbands. . * ■* 

593. The inhabitants of^ Thibet and soAe of the Asiatic Isl- 
ands, are the only half-civilized people who trtct females with 
respect and kindness. 

594. In Hindoostan and China great numbers of infants, 
particularly females, are destroyed every yCar, ^from the pov- 
erty of the people, or 9fi all act of religious worship. 

Qi<e«/ionf.— Where do we find hospitals and asylums for the 
distressed ? What parts of the world are Christian? (5ee 
Chart) Are there such institutions in Pagan and Mahometan 
countries ? Mention these countries. How are the sick and 
aged treated among the Tartars P How are prisoners taken in 
war treated among Christian nations ^ How among Mahome- 
tans and Pagans ? In what nations is revenge forbidden ? How 
are females treated in savage and barbarous nations ? How are 
they employed in China, and other countries mentioned? 
How are they regarded among half-civilisod nations? What 
instruction and treatment do they receive ? In what half-civi- 
lized countries are females treated kindly ? In what countries 
are infants destroyed ? 

18 



COMPARATIVE TABLES 

OF ftlVEftS, MOUNTAIlffl, CITIES AND COUNTKIES, UN1VBEBIT1E0, 
LIBft ARIES AND MI88IONAKT ■TATIONS, ACCENTED FOR PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 

Note. — The namu marked toith an atlerisk (*) are not found on 
the map. Thote in Italic belong to the fVestem continent^ and 
those in Roman letters to the Eastern. 

Rides for Pronurunation, 
Ou is usually pronounced as oo, as in Amour, Toulouse, Rouen, 
Monrzouk, &c. ; ei and te as e«, as in Kiel, Kiev, Dnieper, Dniester, 
Niemen, Lieg^e, Tangier, and Drontheim, &c. ; t as e, in Trieste, 
Mobile, Guayaquil, St. Augustine, Porto Rico, &c. ; a as aw^^ as in 
Raleigh, Altamaha, Ottawa, Wabash ; a« as a, in Ha«rlem ; ua as 
iro, fh Guayaquil, Giiatimala, &c. ; eaux as o, in Bordeaux, &c. ; 
cA as ib, in Munich, Zurich, Bucharest, Cherson, Mocha, Chiapa, 
Chimborazo ; f is silent in Bologna, Colo^^e, Cagliari ; Schuylkill 
is pronounced Schoolkill ; Leipsic,Lipesic ; Marseilles, Marsails 
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